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[The following article is rather an odd one, in several 
respects, for the Church of England Quarterly Review. 
It contains much new matter about Lady Hamilton. ] 


Memoirs of the Life of Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount 
Nelson, K. B., Duke of Bronté, &e., Fe. By 
Tuomas Joseru Petricrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Got- 
tingen, &c., &c. Two volumes. London: T. 
and W. Boone. 


On Michaelmas-day, in the year 1758, the wife 
of the rector of Burnham Thorpe was delivered 
of asickly boy. At that moment Anson was in 
command of the channel fleet, and there were old 
men then in England who had seen Prince Rupert. 
Exactly a quarter of a century had elapsed since 
Admiral Byng had surrendered life. Russell, who 
beat Tourville at La Hogue, had been asleep in 
the grave for more than thirty years. Churchill, 
and Dilkes, the terror of Frenchmen and Spaniards 
in his day, had been at rest for just half a century. 
These were great men; but in 1758 a greater than 
all was born in the quiet rectory of Burnham 
Thorpe. ‘That feeble baby, accepted and tolerated 
rather than welcomed and cherished, grew up in 
the possession of all the virtues of the above heroes, 
and with but few of their failings; he had the 
dashing spirit of Rupert without his imprudence ; 
he possessed the wisdom and valor of Byng with- 
out his cold-heartedness ; he was as persevering 
as Anson, and in no wise so fuolish ; as rapid as 
Russell, but not so rapacious ; he was even more 
enterprising and successful than Dilkes; and, as 
with the gallant brother of Marlborough, his ser- 
vices claimed high honors long before he obtained 
them. This puny, fragile child, born to achieve 
such greatness—this almost neglected son of a 
Norfolk parson, and, by his mother, grandson of a 
Westminster prebendary—designed, as it were, by 
nature to be a student, ‘‘ sicklied o'er with the 
pale cast of thought,’’ and to cultivate learned 
leisure in trim gardens—this feeble instrument 
was born with a great mission; let the splendor 
of its fulfilment make us forgetful of his very few 
errors ! 

Yes, when he first saw the light there were old 
men in England who had seen Prince Rupert be- 
neath the beeches at Windsor. It was but the 
other day that Nelson's sister died. Thus is he 
connected with two periods when the people were 
at issue with sovereigns; his figure stands half- 
way between the time when Roundheads were as- 
sailing cavaliers and royalty, and the present period, 
when democracy is again howling at palace gates 
and the hearths of nobles. In his own days the 
same struggle was going on; but as now, and not 
in Rupert’s time, the scene of the struggle was not 
within our boundary of home. He was the great 
champion of royalty, and never had crowned king 
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so unconquerable a champion as he. There was 
not a democrat abroad who did not hate his name 
as much as he feared it. For the French demo- 
crats his own hatred was in equal measure intense ; 
and, if it be suggested that his contempt was not 
less intense for French aristocrats, we answer that 
he lived at a period when the vices, the selfish- 
ness, and the tyranny of the aristocracy, justified 
the insurrection, which annihilated one bad system 
to give temporary life to a worse. He did not 
despise the dissolute men and the more dissolute 
women of Naples less than he despised the French ; 
but, in supporting the one and destroying the 
other, he was the great antagonist of anarchy, and 
the great promoter of order at home. Loyalty 
here flourished by the blood of his victories. The 
veriest would-be rebel in England was proud of 
the pale warrior whose feeble arm upheld a world 
of thrones ; a defeat at Aboukir might have made 
him a republican. But we are hurried from Nel- 
son’s cradle to his glories and his grave. Let us 


sketch his wondrous career in a more orderly 
spirit. 

She who bore the perils of his birth did not sur- 
vive to be glad at his greatness. 


At nine Nelson 
was motherless—at twelve he quitted school— and 
some of his playfellows were yet launching their 
paper galleons on Norfolk ponds when Nelson had 
gained respect and reputation for his name. A 
trip of a few brief months’ duration with his ma- 
ternal uncle, Captain Suckling, just introduced 
him to naval life without affording him instruction. 
The latter he derived under Captain John Rath- 
born, a naval officer, engaged for the time in the 
West India trade, under whom Nelson acquired a 
thorough acquaintance with practical seamanship, 
and was ever ready to acknowledge his obligation, 
The writer of this paper acknowledges his pride, 
too, in telling his son that his mother is the grand- 
daughter of Nelson’s tutor. Horatio began his 
real service in the roya! navy by entering the Tri- 
umph, rated as ‘‘ captain’s servant.” In a year 
or so he became midshipman, the duties of which 
office he efficiently performed during four or five 
years on board the same vessel, and in the Carcass, 
the Seahorse, and the Dolphin. During this period 
he saw active service in every climate, from the 
North Pole to Bagdad and Bussorah. We next 
find him as lieutenant on board the Worcester and 
the Lowestoft. While on board the last-mentioned 
vesse! he made his first prize, gallantly boarding 
and capturing an American privateer, from an at- 
tempt at which the first lieutenant had retired un- 
successful ; and this was accomplished when he 
was only nineteen years of age! So fond was he 
of this branch of his profession, that he changed to 
the schooner Lucy, with a sort of roving commis-, 
sion, of which the American traders soon became 
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tremblingly conscious. He subsequently served in 
the Bristol (the flag-ship of Sir Peter Parker) in 
the three degrees of lieutenancy ; and, in 1778, 
ere he was yet twenty, the boy was captain of the 
Badger brig, and with men eager to obey him. 
But his just ambition was not yet satisfied ; and 
when in his twenty-first year he had the delight of 
finding himself posted, and in command of the 
Hinchinbrook, his whole course of daring and dan- 
gerous service in the Gulf of Mexico plainly man- 
ifested that he was ever keeping in view that ‘* top 
of the tree’’ whose leafy honors first invited him 
from his father’s rectory. The service alluded to 
seriously affected his own health, and cost the 
lives of one hundred and ninety out of his crew of 
two hundred men. On his return home he rested 
at Bath fora year. He had no long leisure to 
be ill. The following year saw him in the old 
French Albermarle, carrying terror along the 
Spanish main. In 1782 he was employed in con- 
voy service ; and, having occasionally some idle 
time on shore at Quebec, the young commander 
got into mischief—that is, he fell most imprudently 
into love. His friends carried him by violence on 
board; the sea air cured his passion; and his 
lucky joining with Hood's fleet, and his subsequent 
busy time in the West Indies, effectually kept his 
thoughts from any lady then on land. It was at 
this period that he became known to the Duke of 
Clarence. The royal sailor thought him the 
merest boy of a captain that had ever been seen, 
and could not but laugh at the gigantic and end- 
less queue that hung down his back, and seemed 
to be pulling all the lank unpowdered hair off his 
head after it. But this plain-looking and youthful 
commander was then remarkable for being as well 
acquainted with all naval matters as the oldest and 
most experienced captain in the fleet. The piping 
time of peace put him for a season on half-pay. 
A portion of 1783, and of the year following it, 
was passed in France. With idleness came evil ; 
and, having nothing better to do, Nelson fell des- 
perately in love with the dowerless daughter of an 
English clergyman, who, there is some reason to 
believe, was little affected by the magic he could 
offer her of half-pay and love in a cottage. The 
sea again stood his friend. In 1784 the Boreas 
carried him to the Leeward Islands, where, at 
great risk of purse and person, he was actively 
engaged in supporting those Navigation Laws 
which our modern whigs have so ruthlessly 
abolished. 


In this matter (says Dr. Pettigrew) he was also 
opposed by Major General Sir T. Shirly, the gov- 
ernor of the Leeward Islands, who took in dudgeon 
the advice of Nelson, and assured him that old gen- 
erals were not in the habit of taking advice from 
young gentlemen. Upon which Nelson, with much 
promptitude and ingenuity, replied—* Sir, 1 amas 
old as the prime minister of England, and think 
myself as capable of commanding one of his majes- 
ty’s ships as that minister is of governing the state.” 


He was engaged in putting down the illicit 
traffic sought to be carried on by the Americans 
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(whom snecessful rebellion had made foreigners) 
and the West Indies, and also in dragging into 
light the frauds practised by some English officials 
of no inconsiderable dignity in the islands. He 
succeeded in all he undertook, but got smal] thanks 
and no profit for any service which, in this respect, 
he rendered to his country. He was much on 
shore, too ; and it is a fact that his foot no sooner 
touched the land than his good genius left him. 
He fell in love with a widow ; and, what is much 
worse, married her. In the island of Nevis he 
became acquainted with Mrs. Nisbet, the widow 
of a surgeon who had died insane a year and a 
half after their marriage, leaving her with one 
son, Josiah, who subsequently owed so much to 
Nelson, and thanked him so little for it. At this 
time the captain of the Boreas was a man at whom 
Fame held her finger; he never drank wine save 
to the healths of his sovereign, the royal family, 
and his admiral, and these were always bumper 
toasts to him. He was reserved, grave, and si- 
lent; and it was only occasional flashes that gave 
evidence of the brillianey within. The narrow- 
minded people of Nevis could not make him out ; 
and Mrs. Nisbet was set at him, as she was ex- 
pected to make something of him, because ‘‘ she had 
been in the habit of attending to such odd sort of 
people.” Unfortunately, she made a husband of 
him. She, perhaps, thought it a condescension 
to marry a man who was of ** puny constitution— 
who was reduced to a skeleton—and who put his 
hopes of recovery in asses’ milk and doctors.” 
However this may be, she never looked upon him 
as a hero, nor was she worthy of being a hero’s 
wife. She would have been exemplary as the 
spouse of a village apothecary ; she was highly 
virtuous, very respectable, and exceedingly ill- 
tempered. The ill-assorted pair were united in 
1786 ; they reached England in 1787, in which 
year Nelson was kept for months on board his 
ship at Sheerness, merely taking in slops and 
lodging pressed seamen. And then ensued the 
quietest six years of his life; they were passed at 
Burnham Thorpe, and they were got through with 
tolerably good success. As a quiet country couple, 
there was nothing to disturb their stagnant felicity. 
Nelson busied himself in gardening, getting birds’- 
nests, and fretting for employment. 

It came in 1793; when, in place of capturing 
birds’-nests, Nelson, in the Agamemnon, was with 
the fleet at the capture of Toulon, its forts, and its 
navy. But other things came in 1793, too. Nel- 
son was sent to Naples with despatches for our 
minister, Sir William Hamilton. He was much 
on shore, and mischief came of it, of course. Sir 
William told his wife, the too famous, too erring, 
and yet much sinned-against Lady Hamilton, that 
a little man was coming to dine with him, who was 
infirm and ill-looking, but who had in him the 
stuff of a hero, and who was undoubtedly destined 
to be the man for the difficulties coming. If Em- 
ma Hamilton loved a virtue, it was that of courage 
and ability in man; she loved heroes, and her ar 
dent feelings were soon interested in Nelson. 
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From this period we must speak more generally 
of Nelson’s great deeds that we may have fuller 
space to treat of matters less known, and in the 
revealing of which lie the chief merit and the 
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he could ever hope to employ; but they were all 
outweighed by that which he himself presented to 
the corporation of Norwich—the sword that had 
been surrendered to him by his gallant but van 


chief recommendation of Dr. Pettigrew’s excellent! quished foe on board the San Josef. Norwich 


volumes. Lord Howe appointed him (over five 
senior captains) to blockade Genoa. In 1794 he 
was active against the French in Corsica, and his 
men so entered into his own spirit that, as he said 
himself, they minded shot no more than peas. 
But for him, Bastia would not have been taken, 
nor, perhaps, Cabri, where he received the in- 
jury to his right eye which ultimately deprived 
it of sight. His labor was incessant, and his 
health most wretched ; but he was too busy to be 
invalided. ‘* The plan I pursue, (said he,) is 
never to employ a doctor ;’’ and, consequently, 
though he was ill, he kept himself from the peril 
of growing worse. In 1795, he had his first 
** brush”’ with the French fleet. He thus modestly 
calls a battle, in which he laid the Agamemnon 
between the Ca Ira and the Censeur, and forced 
both to yield. 
put the Agamemnon in her hold. 
fully in that vein of conquest which never left him 
when a French vessel was before him as an an- 
tagonist. He now dared to disobey orders when 
he judged that circumstances authorized him, and 
he was no bad judge; he had now been engaged 
one hundred times—he was literally the hero of 
a hundred fights. His ship when docked, in order 
to be refitted, had neither mast, yard, sail, or 
rigging, that did not need repair in consequence 
of the shot she had received; her hull had long 
been secured by cables sewed around her. Nel- 
son exhibited such discretion in disobeying orders, 
and success so invariably followed action that re- 
sulted from judgment of his own, that at Jength 
his admirals ceased to give him any close orders 
at all. Sir John Jervis left him to act as he 
thought best; the result was that, in two years, 
Nelson captured fifty French vessels ; and the navy 
itself, under Jervis and his pale captain, became 
perfectly invincible. Up to 1797 victory followed 
victory ; there was abundance of honor and salt- 
beef; but neither prize-money nor even notice in 
the Gazette. He consoled himself by saying that 
he would one day have a Gazette of his own and 
all to himself. He had well-nigh deserved it for 
the crowning fight at St. Vincent ; he was in the 
thickest of the struggle where the odds against us 
were twenty-seven to fifteen. It made Jervis an 
earl and Nelson a knight, and it opened a new era 
in naval strategy ; for never from that day has 
British captain bent upon victory paused to count 
his enemy, or deferred his triumph in calculating 
the disparity of power. 

Honors were both lavished on, and conferred 
by, the frail conqueror of the San Josef and the San 
Nicholas. Corporations flung their municipal free- 
doms at his feet, and gave him endless invitations 
to dinner. The only thing that he ever desig- 
nated as dreadful was meeting a provincial mayor 
and aldermen! They voted him more swords than 
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will be proud of her trophy when no memory re- 
mains of her crapes and bombazines or of the fair 
forms which wore them. The government, too, 
made him a rear-admiral of the blue. He was 
not an idle one; he went to sea in the Theseus 
surrounded by men whose hearts beat in unison 
with the pulsations of his own; he twice bom- 
barded Cadiz—lost his right arm before Teneriffe 
—reposed a while at Bath to recruit his strength 
—received some pecuniary reward for the loss of 
it; and, after publicly thanking the Almighty for 
all His mercies and acknowledging the lightness 
of his visitations, he was again entrusted to save 
his country by destroying the then enemies of all 
mankind. With a squadron of observation he 
scoured the Mediterranean, and after a search un- 
paralleled in its nature, and carrying despair to 


The former was large enough to! every heart but his own, he came upon the French 
He was now | 


at Aboukir, and make 1798 forever memorable in 
England by the well-won victory which he achieved 
at the Nile. If honors poured on him after the 
affair at St. Vincent, they descended now in an 
avalanche. His king made him a peer who among 
men was peerless. Parliament thanked him ; the 
nation adored him. Russia endowed him with 
colored ribbands—the sultana stuffed his mouth 
with sugar-candy—public companies enrolled him 
among their members. ‘‘ Nelson-squares,”’ and 
** streets,’’ and ‘‘ terraces,’’ arose without number ; 
and curates were weary of christening an endless 
succession of Horatios. As for Naples, which 
country he had saved from the very jaws of the 
French, the people there when he landed nearly 
killed him with kindness and did all but devour 
him. The king, queen, and the entire court, 
kissed his very feet. He turned with something 
like disgust from all their homage, and his honest 
tongue confessed that he despised those whom it 
was his duty to save, and that he loathed in his 
very sou] the entire court, if not the universal peo- 
ple. He designated the men as scoundrels ; the 
women were what the author of the old ballad of 
‘* Nancy Dawson” says that well-kno®n lady was, 
and they cared as little to keep it from their 
neighbors ; and he brushed away the imprecation 
on his lips, launched against the Neapolitan ladies, 
to kiss the hand of Emma Hamilton! But there 
was a distinction, though we are not going to show 
where it lay. 

From the same year to that which closed the 
century, 1800, his presence was all but ubiquitous 
in the Mediterranean, and his name was uttered 
with awe and reverence all over the world, 
Within this period he became rear-admiral of the 
red, and Naples made him Duke of Bronté, in re- 
turn for his having saved the nation from entire 
destruction. Within the same period is on record 
that dark event connected with the name of Car- 
racciolo, to which we will hereafter allude; let 
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it suffice to say here that after sweeping the Med- 
iterranean of the enemies of England, and doing a 
world of good to those who were not worthy of 
being reckoned her friends—after executing all 
entrusted to him to accomplish, and rendering the 
name of England as a tower of strength and pride 
throughout the world—Nelson returned home 
across Europe. He did not set out without first 
writing a sensible letter to the Pope, whom he had 
restored to Rome, in better fashion than Oudinot 
lately followed in behalf of Pio Nino. According 
to the prophecy of honest old Father M’Cormick, 
Nelson may be said to have taken Rome with his 
ships—a feat of which he reminds the Pope, and 
remains his ** very obedient servant.’’ That his 
progress from Leghorn to Hamburg was one of 
such triumph as the world had never seen may be 
readily believed; for no human being had ever 
deserved such ovation. When he landed at Yar- 
mouth the earth seemed to heave to salute him. 
Myriads of men blessed him, wept over him, hailed 
him with shouts—in the warmth of their welcome 
they did all but pay him divine honors. And his 
wife—how did she spring forward in exultation 
and enduring love, impatient to meet the boat that 
bore her heroic husband? Alas! Lady Nelson 
was quietly awaiting his arrival at Nerot’s hotel 
in town, and so cold and unsatisfactory was her 
greeting when the idol of the nation stepped into 
her presence that the incense of London adulation 
must have proved savory by comparison. 

Ere he had leisure to sun his laurels he was 
again afloat, and in the first year of the present 
century he passed the wild and stormy steep of 
Elsinore. The battle was a Titanic struggle, and 
giants of the same blood grappled with each other. 
Equal was the valor, and if our compelled rather 
than willing foes had the advantage in means of 
assault, the better wisdom was ours, without which 
prowess is but a flail apt to wound the skull of him 
who wields it. ‘The battle of the Baltic, so gigan- 
tically fought and so inimitably won, placed on 
Nelson’s brow the coronet of a viscount; but he 
did not quit the Baltic until he had fluttered the 
Russian fleet at Revel, and, when he returned to 
give a report of his mission accomplished, England 
already needed him for the fulfilment of another. 
Napoleon Was at Boulogne, and, with a French 
army, threatening invasion. What the feeling of 
the times was in the parsonages on the Sussex 
coast—is it not written in the letters of Peter Plim- 
ley? What Nelson's feelings were may be divined 
from that saying of his, that the French might come 
any way they pleased, but that they should not 
come by sea! England trusted him, and he kept 
his word as far as in him lay. If he did not destroy 
the Boulogne flotilla, he at least demonstrated that 
it could not issue from harbor without his permis- 
sion nor put out to sea without being destroyed. 
Boulogne has, in some degree, benefited by the 
rough messengers which he flung into the port as 
visiting cards to intimate that he and his followers 
were outside. Some hundred weight of good Eng- 
lish iron were projected into the town, and out of 
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them are the gas-pipes constructed which are now 
laid down in the Bassa Ville and the suburb of 
Capecure ! 

While thus giving peace to innumerable homes 
in England, he was eve amidst war’s loudest thun- 
der, endeavoring to found a home of peace for him- 
self; that home was at Merton, in Surrey, where 
it was vouchsafed to him for a very brief season. 
The name of Merton is more closely connected with 
great men and great acts than many of our readers 
may be aware, and it was the fitting resting-place 
for a man who desired to gain breathing time be- 
tween his heroic deeds. It was the birth-place of 
that Walter de Merton to whose liberality some of 
our readers may possibly be indebted for the in- 
struction they may have received at Oxford—noi 
that Merton College has been very famous for turn- 
ing out good, at least, great scholars. According 
to a witty master of that college, it ought to have 
possessed more learning than any other in the Uni- 
versity; for, said he, ‘‘many scholars brought 
much knowledge there and left it all behind them.” 
Their founder, however, possessed both legal learn- 
ing and religious wisdom. ‘The law boasts of him 
as one of the great chancellors, and the church ap- 
provingly points to him as an exemplary Bishop of 
Rochester. For much of his learning, and some- 
thing of his wisdom, he is indebted to the accom- 
plished Augustine canons who cultivated both in 
the old convent founded by Gilbert Norman in 1115, 
and the prior of which sat in Parliament as a mitred 
abbot. It was at Merton that the early French 
invasion under Louis the Dauphin, made with the 
intent of driving Henry Ill. from his inheritance, 
was compensated for, in 1217, by the treaty of peace 
forced upon the French prince. It was at Merton 
that the able De Burgh found refuge from his insa- 
tiable enemies; above all, it was here that were 
enacted the famous statutes of Merton. The Par- 
liament of Henry I1I., which enacted those statutes, 
will be further ever-memorable for the unshakable 
firmness with which the barons—those reformers 
before the Reformation—withstood the insidious 
overtures of the ambitious prelates for the introduc- 
tion of the imperial and canon laws. It was at 
Merton that was uttered a cry as famous, as signifi- 
cant, and as important in its result as the battle 
signal of Trafalgar. It was there that the barons 
shouted that famous shout—‘* Nolumus leges An- 
gli mutari !"’ 

Of all these things which have conferred undy- 
ing celebrity on the banks of the little river Wandle, 
Nelson probably knew nothing, and, if possible, 
cared less. But, notwithstanding this, we repeat 
that the locality which had been illustrated by hu- 
manity, by patriotism, by liberality, and by Jove of 
freedom, was a becoming spot whereon to spread 
the carpet of repose for him whose humanity was 
as great as his courage—whose patriotism was 
without a stain—whose liberality was ever extended 
without selfishness, and whose love of freedom 
made him the invincible foe of the nation that was 
endeavoring to enslave the world. 

Had he been less liberal and more considerate for 
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himself than for others, he might have preserved 
Merton for his daughter—he would not have been 
compelled to sell his diamonds—and Merton itself 
need not have passed to those inheritors of other 
men’s patrimony—the money-lending Israelites. 
For the fearful fight at Copenhagen, in which 
never were greater perils of navigation overcome, 
nor had there ever been in sea-fight more of English 
blood profusely shed—for this fight and victory 
Nelson received a token of honor from the sultan ; 
but his own government granted no medals to the 
victors. ‘They were permitted to wear the orders 
sent them by foreign princes, but no such honors 
awaited them at the hands of those who interpreted, 
and, perhaps, influenced the will of King George. | 
The people gave what the ministry denied; and 
when the father of Nelson calmly closed his eyes 
on this world, in the year 1802, almost the last 


° . | 
sounds that fell upon his ears were sounds of praise 


for his noble son. Nelson’s brother, the Rev. Dr. 
William Nelson, thought Lord Walpole cared little 
for his connection with the Nelson family, or he 
would have conferred Burnham Thorpe on the son 
of the late incumbent—that is to say, on himself. 
This reverend gentleman certainly does little credit 
to his profession, even taking him by his own de- 
scription. When there was a report of his becom- 
ing successor to the yet living, but indisposed, Dean 
of Exeter, he wrote to his brother—* I wish it may 
be so. If you see Mr. Addington soon, you may 
offer my vote for the University of Cambridge for 
members of Parliament, and for the county of Nor- 
folk to any candidate he may wish.”’ ‘* The dean 
(adds Dr. Pettigrew) died on the 15th of July, and 
Nelson applied to Mr. Addington, but Dr. Nelson 
was not appointed. Exeter failing, in a short time 
he directed his views to Durham,” and he hinted 
his wishes in a letter to Lady Hamilton. After 
reminding her that he is a doctor of divinity of the 
University of Cambridge, and that such a dignified 
personage is as much superior toa mere Scottish 
M. D. “ as an arch-angel is to an arch-fiend,”’ this | 
man, who had little in him of the angelic and still 
less of the arch-angelic, offers the lady a bribe of | 
Norfolk beafins; and having thus impressed her 
with his dignity, and purchased as he thought her 
good will for ‘* half-a-dozen apple-trees,”’ thus con- 
eludes his very undignified epistle :—*‘‘ I see by the 
papers that there is a stall vacant at Durham—I 
suppose worth a thousand a year—in the gift of 
the bishop (Barrington). 1 remember some years 
ago, when the Duke of Portland was prime minis- 
ter, he secured one for Dr. Poyntz, at Durham. 
There is another vacant at York (if not filled up) 
in the gift of the archbishop ; but I don’t know the 
value—no very great sum, I believe.”’ So very 
illogical a person was as unsuccessful as he de- 
served to be. Lord Nelson's chaplain on board the 
Vanguard at the Nile fared better, and merited so 
to fare. On Nelson’s application, Lord Eldon | 
thought himself bound in public duty to pass over | 
his own personal wishes and also the strong claims | 
which individuals had upon him te be attentive to | 
their welfare. 
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Nelson's chaplain at the Nile had | 
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a prior claim; and the Rev. Mr. Comyn received 
his appointment accordingly to the living asked for 
—that of Bridgham. While treating of the cler- 
ical connections of Nelson, we cannot omit noticing 
another trait in the brother who so little resembled 
him. He thus writes to Lady Hamilton :—** The 
election for the university took place yesterday, 
(July 5, 1802:) the whole was over in five min- 
utes; Mr. Pitt and Lord Euston are reélected. I 
had a bow this morning from Billy in the senate- 
| house—so I made up to him and said a word or two 
to him.” 

Soon after this, Lord Nelson was made a 
|D. C. L. by the University of Oxford. The hero 

was with the Hamiltons and a party of relatives 
lon a tour to Wales ; they took Blenheim in their 
| was. The duke was at home—he declined re- 
| ceiving them ; but he sent them out something to 
eat! ‘The descendant of Marlborough had not 
been introduced to the man as great as he, from 
whom alone the duke possessed the only greatness 
he enjoyed, and, therefore, he would not shake 
hands with him! His grace, with the spirit of 
a Frenchman, kept himself as secure from the 
defender of his country as he well could ; ‘he 
rolled himself up like a hedgehog and kept his 
prickles erect. Had it not been for Nelson, he 
might not then have had Blenheim wherein to 
nurture his absurd shyness or absurder pride. At 
Blenheim was the only hearth in England at which 
Nelson was churlishly received, and its master the 
only man in the kingdom who did not feel on speak- 
ing terms with the hero of the Nile. Nelson paid 
no fee, touched no food, and turned from the dwell- 
ing of him who owned none of his great ancestor's 
characteristics, save his meanness, with calm con- 
tempt. 

In 1802, hostilities were again renewed, and, as 
a matter of course, all eyes were turned to the de- 
fender of his country. His eyesight was failing ; 
| he had actual fears of becoming blind, but all his 
fears were suppressed in his eagerness to be of use 
| to his native land. It may be noticed that, in this 
year, Sir William Hamilton died; and the fact 
that Nelson’s continued correspondence with the 
graceful widow is, from this time, no longer ad- 
dressed to her as ‘‘ dear friend,’’ but ‘* dearest Em- 

a,’’ plainly, perhaps too plainly, denotes the na- 
ture of the connection by which they were now 
bound. ‘To judge of him by what he effected and 
what he endured during this year, we might assert 
that he never took rest nor thought for anything 
save the welfare of his country, and the fighting 
condition of his fleet; but he had leisure devoted 
to further the welfare of private friends and other 
deserving individuals, and he could turn from devis- 
ing plans for crushing the French to the arrange- 
ment of a paddock. All that he immediately cared 
for was lest his sight should entirely leave him be- 
fore he could fall upon the French, who had a desiga 
“upon Naples and Egypt. After he had beaten them, 
he felt almost certain that his eyes would be in total 
‘eclipse ; he was resigned to the prospective fate, and 
contemplated it with a grave but manly resignation. 


HAMILTON. 
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In a note on a paragraph in a letter written at 
this time by Lord Nelson, in which he says to 
Lady Hamilton that she will be sorry but not sur- 
prised to hear of Lord Bristol’s death, Dr. Petti- 
grew informs us that— 


—— this nobleman was fourth Earl of Bristol 
and was also Bishop of Derry. He died on the 
8th July, 1803. To avoid any superstitious ex- 
hibition on the part of sailors, who entertain a 
dread of having a corpse on board, his lordship’s 
body was packed up in a case and shipped as an 
antique statue. Could he have anticipated such a 
circumstance, it would have offered him a capital 
subject to have written upon. 


In 1804, his harassing life in the Mediterranean 
received something to make it tolerable by his tri- 
umph in his case for prize-money against Lord St. 
Vincent. It was money fairly won after St. Vin- 
cent gave up the command ; and his award was 
13,000/. The sum rescued him from debt and 
from anxiety ; but the enjoyment of it could not 
relieve him of his most anxious desire to destroy 
the French fleet, which wanted no inducement to 
leave Toylon, only that Nelson was outside wait- 
ing to receive them. His vigilance had to be 
doubled, but he had enough for the emergency, 
and to spare. Suspicions existed that Spain 
was about to enter into an armed coalition with 
France against England, and, without increase to 
his force, Nelson was ready to meet and confident 
of annihilating both. With all their advantage 
of superior strength, the French not only lingered 
in Toulon, but spread forged intelligence all over 
Europe that, on their making preparations for sea, 
Nelson had precipitately fled ; but the avenger 
was still there; and, as now and then a French 
vessel would occasionally show her bowsprit out- 
side the harbor and retire in all speed at the sight 
of the flaunting jack defying them from seaward, 
Nelson would say that, if the whole fleet did not 
soon come out and stand a contest, he should go 
in and try the effect of putting salt upon their tails! 

But his own countrymen, or rather the govern- 
ment which did not represent the feelings of his 
countrymen, wounded him more deeply than his 
worst enemies. Nelson was poor, considering the 
rank he had to maintain, and the heavy charges, 
some voluntarily assumed and all honorably ac- 
quitted, on his income. The ministry knew he 
was poor ; but, because he was not ashamed of 
his poverty, they kept him plunged in it. In the 
Mediterranean, with war declared against Spain, 
there was a prospect of rich prizes being made, 
and some substantial reward being given to him 
and his gallant band for their labors, their de- 
votedness, and their blood. But between these 
deserving men and their right, evil influences in- 
terposed ; unknown to Nelson, another admiral 
and a small squadron were stationed off Cadiz ; 
their office was to capture all the commercial ves- 
sels they could ; they performed the office to its 
uttermost letter—hurried to England with the 
golden argosies, and divided the proceeds so easily 
and bloodjessly won. When the fact became 
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known to Nelson it severely shook his manly 
heart; he continued as steadfast as ever in the 
fulfilment of his duty, endured reiterated disap- 
pointment at not meeting with the French and 
sealing his course of victory by a final triumph 
ere he found refuge in his home from the ingrati- 
tude of man, and at length returned to England, 
on leave, determined to enjoy his sweet reward at 
Merton, since he was denied any by an ungrateful 
ministry. 

He arrived at Merton on the 20th of August, 
1805. On the 13th of the following month, Cap- 
tain Blackwood called on Nelson at five in the 
morning with news that the French and Spanish 
fleets were in the harbor of Cadiz; Nelson was 
up, dressed, and ready to start to ‘‘ give Monsieur 
Villeneuve a drubbing.”” The two proceeded to 
the admiralty, the lords of which were now all 
eager to grant whatever Nelson asked. The lat- 
ter knew he must rest satisfied with fifteen or six- 
teen sail of the line less than his enemies would 
have in array against him; but with these odds, 
backed by God’s blessing, he only knew of a full 
victory as the glorious result. He made some ar- 
rangements for those who depended on his bounty 
—some preparations in case of the sorrowful event 
that did cloud the general triumph—and, between 
ten and eleven at night, took his last farewell of 
Merton and of her who had so long kept him in 
sweet bonds—gazed once on his sleeping child, 
breathed a prayer over her, and went forth to 
death—to death the most glorious that was ever 
accorded to mortal man whereby to make his pas- 
sage from time into eternity. 

On the 21st of October he went into battle, after 
fervent prayer to God. How, under fearful odds, 
he beat his enemy, is known to every school-boy. 
Since that day, Spain has ceased to be a naval 
power, and France is yet struggling to recover the 
position from which the hero of that day flung her 
down. It was a day, the issues of which were 
left humbly to God, but which were struggled for 
as though they depended on the arm of mortal 
man alone. The triumphant result was purchased 
at a costly rate—the life of England’s dearest 
son; his mission was fulfilled ; he had destroyed 
the last coalition made to enslave the world, and 
he died at the fitting moment of certain victory, 
leaving all dear to him on earth as a legacy to his 
native country. May his name live forever ! 

Almost the last words uttered by Nelson were 
the expression of a hope that his country would 
provide for Lady Hamilton and for his adopted 
daughter. Nelson’s wife was alive, and the mar- 
riage had been without issue. Who, then, was 
this stranger that so closely occupied the last 
thoughts of the hero—and who the ‘“‘ adopted 
daughter ?’”’—for such was the designation that 
engaged so engrossing a share of his love. 

As for Lady Nelson, she was indeed alive, but 
she had long been dead to him. The pair, from 
the first, had been ill-matched ; and what began ill 
begot no happy consequences. Nelson himself 
had warmth enough of temperament for two : his 
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wife had none. She was, if we may judge by 
what is written, unmoved at his great triumphs, 
without pride in his great fame, and she was the 
last to welcome him when he came home crowned 
with great deeds ; she was the last woman in the 
world fitted to be the wife of a hero, and per- 
fectly incapable of controlling a hero's weaknesses. 
When Nelson on one occasion was speaking warmly 
in his wife’s presence of the talents and beauty of 
Lady Hamilton, and of the immense services she 
had rendered his king and country through him, 
the hot Creole blood fired up: she rose in a whirl- 
wind of passion, exclaiming that she was sick at 
hearing the name and praises of Lady Hamilton, 
and that Nelson must either desist from eulogizing 
her or cease to live with his wife. Nelson de- 
fended his favorite with good humor; but from 
that hour utter estrangement ensued between him- 
self aad Lady Nelson, resulting in a separation 
which, once determined on, was never followed 
by opportunity or inclination for a reconciliation. 
The remarkable individual—as remarkable for 
her great sufferings and great sorrows as for her 
great errors—who was in a certain degree the 
cause of breaking up the indifferent home which 
Nelson found in the companionship of his wife, 
may be said to have been the last of a race pro- 
verbial for bewitching and irresistible beauty— 
viz., the Lancashire witches. She was born at 
Preston, in 1764; her father’s name was Lyon, 
and her parents were of menial condition. The 
child, named Emma, was, on the early death of 
her father, taken by her mother to Hawarden, in 
Flintshire, where her remaining parent sought to 
support both by industry, and where Emma grew 
every day in beauty and ignorance. When old 
enough she was sent forth to earn her own liveli- 
hood. She commenced life in the humble con- 
dition of a nursery-maid in a family at Hawarden ; 


friars. The good doctor little suspected that he 


possessed two servants in his house destined to | 
achieve celebrity for themselves, and thus lend | 
The | 
nursemaid was Emma Lyons: the housemaid was | 
Jane Powell, who, in her after career as an actress, | 
was a fine interpreter of Shakspeare, could give | 


something of perpetuity to his own name. 


interest to the bombast of Nat. Lee, and make en- 
durable the platitudes of Rowe—just as Rachel, 
in our own days, interprets Racine and endows with 
life the metrical dulness of Merope and Chiméne. 
From Dr. Budd's to the family of a dealer in St. 
James’ Market was a change from the east to the 
court end of the town, and it had its consequences. 
She attracted the attention and won the good-will 
of a lady of fashion, who withdrew her from ser- 
vitude and elevated her to what is often more de- 


grading and worse paid, the dignity of a companion. | 


The education she received here was such as might 
be expected at the hands of a fine lady of the last 
century. She read all the stilted and not too deli- 
cate romances of the day—a course of reading 
which not only kills time, but generally destroys 
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the student. It at least did not improve the spell- 
ing of the now ‘ young lady ;’’ for, to the last, 
though she talked like Aspasia, she spelled as 
badly as Caroline of Brunswick—a light fault in 
a day when countesses spelt Physician with an F, 
and thought G was the first letter of Augustus ! 
The house of Emma’s patroness was the resort of 
all the great players, poets, and literati of the day. 
It was the ‘‘Gore House”’ of its time: perhaps 
its glories ended as ignobly. As a home and an 
asylum for a young girl full of beauty, and given 
to impulses which she knew not how to govern, it 
deserved not the name. The poor thing was made 
the Cynthia of the minute: the Trissotins dedi- 
cated sonnets to her: her beauty was deified ; in- 
cense was daily offered to her by fools and knaves, 
and even by those who were neither ; but yester- 
day she was toiling for wages, and perhaps com- 
placently receiving the coarse compliments of liv- 
eried worshippers : to-day she was tended on by 
delicate hands, her smiles eagerly sought after. 
her presence acknowledged by a buzz of admira- 
tion, her wit celebrated by the ecstatic praises of 
the witty, and her intellect directed to everything 
save to the study of divine things. She loved the 
refinement which concealed the vice yet unknown 
to her; what was so pleasant could hardly be sin- 
ful, for it brought no remorse. The foolish virgin 
lacked a man at hand to tell her that she was 
neglecting her lamp ; and it was only in after life, 
when intellect was superseded by cleverness, and 
reflection made her matured beauty al] the more 
radiant, that she sorrowingly acknowledged that 
to her first patroness had been sacrificed the morn- 
ing of her youth, and that every opportunity neg- 
lected had been fruitful in a multitude of after 
sorrows. 

The first public sin, if we may so express it, 


| was the consequence of the exercise of a great vir- 
subsequently she was engaged in the same capacity | 
in the family of Dr. Budd, Chatham-place, Black- 


tue. It was the time of the first American war. 
The press-gangs were in actual pursuit of their 
terrible calling, and by one of these a humble ac- 
quaintance had been captured, and was confined on 
board a tender in the Thames. She personally 
interceded to procure his liberty; the officer to 
whom the application was made was captain, 
afterwards admiral, Willet Payne, the companion 
of the Prince of Wales. This man drove a bar- 
gain, and became what is cruelly called the ‘ pro- 
tector’ of the friendless Emma. The first false 
step made, the descent was rapid. From the dis- 
solute seaman she was won by a profligate squire, 
Sir Harry Featherstonehaugh ; and she speedily 
enraptured a whole shire of country gentlemen by 
her bold and graceful riding, subdued them by her 
wit, and charmed them, they knew not wherefore, 
by the refinement of her manners. It is a curious 
trait marking such a career that, though the bar- 
onet was nearly ruined by the extravagant profu- 
sion into which he plunged for her sake, to the 
end of life he spoke of her and wrote to her in 
terms of the profoundest respect. It was a period 
when provincial squires were not noted for much 
delicacy of manner ; they had not yet adopted the 
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advice of Lord Chesterfield, and become gentle- 
manlike in their vices ; but nevertheless, like the 
Athenians of old, they could praise a virtue which 
they did not practise ; not decent themselves, they 
could admire decency in others. 

The unfortunate and fallen woman, on her sep- 
aration from her ruined admirer, soon learned a 
deeper misery than she had endured in her native 
home and early privations. She was at length on 
the point of being turned into the street by her 
landlord, who had no admiration for pennyless 
tenants, however greatly endowed with beauty, 
when she fell in the way of the most stupendous 
quack that ever gulled the most gullible of patient 
publics. We need hardly name the once famous 
Dr. Graham,* who, with his mysterious chambers, 
golden beds, seraphic music, and impudent med- 
ical lectures, fur some time persuaded the people 
that he could lead them to the fountain where 
played the waters endowing men with eternal and 
vigorous youth. That he was mysterious only 
proved that he had a secret, and that it was well 
worth knowing and richly worth paying for. This 
quack hired the hungry and heart-broken beauty, 
exhibited her as the ‘* Goddess of Health,’’ lee- 
tured upon her as the result of his system, and 
made half the fashionabie women of his day mad 
to become like her, glowing with health and splen- 
did with beauty. This public exhibition gave her 
a particular fame among artists; she beeame the 
eagerly sought after and highly purchased model 
of the day. In Romney's pictures more especially 


* Graham first appeared in London in 1782. He was 
a graduate of Edinburgh, wrote in a bombastic style, and 
ssessed a great fluency of elocution. He opened in 
all-Mall a mansion which he called the “ Temple of 
Health.” The front was ornamented with an enormous 
gilt sun, a statue of Hygeia, &c. The rooms were 
superbly furnished, and the decorations, mirrors, &c., 
ve to the whole the appearance of an enchanted palace. 
Single admission to his lectures on health and the birth 
of children cost two guineas—a sum readily given. The 





Goddess of Health usually delivered a supplementary 
lecture when the doctor concluded. When two guinea 
auditors were exhausted, his two gigantic porters, decked | 
in gorgeous liveries, deluged the town with bills stating 
that the lectures would be delivered at one guinea each. | 
The descending scale ultimately reached half a crown, | 
and at last he exhibited the Temple of Health itself at | 
one shilling per head. Its chief aitraction was a ‘‘ celes- | 
tial bed,” with rich hangings and glass legs. The quack 
promised such results from merely sleeping on this en- | 
chanted couch, that married persons of high rank and | 
respectability were known to have given one bundred 
pounds for the accommodation. Persons more foolish 
still, and as highly exalted, were found who gave hii one | 





she is constantly repeated, and the eternal same- 
ness is ever varied and charming. She was, 
indeed, Romney's inspiration rather than model ; 
he had but to state what he desired or dreamed 
of, and the vision stood a breathing reality before 
him. Heroic, as Joan of Are; crushed by her 
grief, as a Magdalene; joyous, as a Bacchante ; 
sublime, as Cassandra; winning, as a Wood 
Nymph ; making sorrow graceful, as Calypso ; 
giving rapture double interpretation—first as the 
Pythian priestess on her tripod, and next as St. 
Cecilia—gentle, as Serena; lovely, as Sensibil- 
ity; and perhaps more intellectually lovely still, 
as Miranda—we can hardly wonder, as we look 
on these characters, that Hayley, who saw the 
original stand for them all, rushed into rhyme to 
immortalize them, and perpetrated verse that was 
almost tolerable and very nearly worth reading. 
We do not know that we may say that she was 
rescued from this s it of life by »-oting with Mr. 
Charles Fulke Greville. He w - not a mere 
squire, but a gentleman and a connoisseur; he 
so loved beanty that when he beheld Romney’s 
model he longed to possess it as he would have 
longed to possess a Grecian statue. In this case 
the matter was negotiable ; she passed from the 
studio to the bower. Mr. Greville discovered her 
mental powers as well as admired her material 
beauty, and he was humane enough to do—what 
no human being had ever yet thought of doing— 
educate her. It came of the latest, when the 
tares had choked the wheat. She progressed, 
indeed, rapidly in all she studied, and in music 
she attained a wonderful perfection ; her voice, 
even in speaking, ‘was one to melt the heart; in 
singing it fairly carried it off by magic. If vanity 
accompanied the possession of powers such as no 
one has since possessed—not even our now silent 
Nightingale—her apology is in her course of life, 
for much of which others were responsible. This 
vanity reached its culmination one night at Ran- 
elagh, when, intoxicated by the remarks flung in 
her way like flowers as she passed, she electrified 
the entire crowd by breaking forth into song, and, 
by the exercise of her unequalled vocalization, 
flung uncontrollable ecstasy over the idle publie of 
the place. ‘* Mr. Greville (says Dr. Pettigrew, 
in his interesting ‘Sketeh of Lady Hamilton’) 
had gone further than he intended, and became 
alarmed at her fondness for admiration, and ven- 


thousand pounds for a supply of his “elixir of life.” He| tured to reproach her for her indiscretion. She 
then, when dupes were not grown scarce, but required retired to her room, threw off the elegant attire 


variety in the means of imposition, took to the practice 


and public exhibition of earth-bathing. He and his go4- jin which she was clothed, and, presenting herself 
dess stood an hour each day immersed to the chin in| before him ina plain cottage dress, proposed to 


earth, above which their heads appeared, dressed in the 
extravagant fashions of the day. In this position he 
delivered a lecture on the salubrity of the practice at sums 


for single admission which commenced at a guinea and | 
ended at a shilling. When all London had heard and | 
seen him he mae a provincial tour; but, in spite of his | 
elixir of life, he died at the early age of fifty-two; and, | 

h he gained money, he | 
died in poverty. The famous Mrs. Macaulay married his | 
brother, and Dr. Arnold, of Leicester, the author of an | 


{ 


in spite of the facility with whic 


able treatise on insanity, married his sister. In the pro- 
fession of the most impudent quackery, Dr. Graham has 
never been equalled, either for impudeuce or the success 
which attended it. 


relieve him of her presence. This act, however, 
served only the more securely to bind him in his 
chains, and a reconciliation took place.’ It is 
reported that three children were the fruit of this 
connection ; but there is a letter from Nelson to 
Lady Hamilton in these very volumes, and which, 
if it does not prove the contrary, shows at least 
that Nelson knew nothing of it—a not likely cir- 
cumstance if the alleged fact were one in reality. 
However this may be, Dr. Pettigrew adds, “* In 
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the splendid misery in which she lived she hast- 
ened to call to her her mother, to whom she was 
through life most affectionate and attentive.” 

In 1789, the year of many sorrows, Mr. Gre- 
ville found himself, by the French Revolution 
and other accidents, a nearly ruined man. His 
uncle, Sir William Hamilton, our minister at Na- 
ples, stepped in to relieve him of many of his em- 
barrassmeuts—among them of the lady to whom 
perhaps some of them might be traced. Dr. Pet- 
tigrew says: ‘* It is only charitable to suppose Sir 
William to have been ignorant of his nephew's 
eonnection with Emma, but there have not been 
wanting reports that the condition of the engage- 
ment between Sir William and the lady was the 
payment of the nephew's debts.” At this time 
Sir William was within a year of threescore. He 
was neither the Pericles of his nor was 
Emma quite the Aspasia; but when we remem- 
ber the bond which bouad the great statesman and 


age, 


refined lover of refined art to the most beautiful | 


and most accomplished woman in Greece—when 
we remember that in lis home intellect and skill 
were almost deified—that to it her presence, her 
powers, and even her virtues, (for all were not 
wanting because one was absent,) gave its chiefest 
charm—that without her the war against Samos 
would not have been a matter of history —that she 


inspired great commanders, and that but for her, 


much eloquence would have been mute, which, 
through her, fired Greece to deeds of noble dar- 
ing—with these memories about us, we say, there 
is much in the persons and lives of Sir William 
Hamilton and his wife that reminds us of Pericles 
and Aspasia, even down to the very circumstance 
that the great lawgiver took the courtesan to wife 
after she had been his mistress. 

Dr. Pettigrew thus deseribes Sir William him- 
self : 

Sir William Hamilton was a native of Scotland, 
born in 1730, and was minister at Naples for the 
lon, period of thirty-six years. He was a distin- 


guished antiquary, remarkable for his taste in, and | 


appreciation of, the fine arts. He possessed also 


scientific acquirements, and had some knowledge of 


mineralogy ; he was a trustee of the British Mu- 
seum, fellow of the Royal Society, and a vice-pres- 
ident of the Society of Antiquaries ; he was also 
a distinguished member of the Dillettanti Club, 
and appears among their portraits in their meeting- 
room at the Thatched House Tavern. A _ portrait 


of him, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of his in- | 


timate friends, may be seen in the National Gallery. 
He is known asan author by his works. With the 
King of Naples he was a great favorite, and largely 
shared with him the enjoyment of the chase and 
other sports, to which the sovereign is well known 
to have been egregiously addicted. 

Such was the sexagenarian philosopher. At 
this period the Aspasia of his affections, if we may 
indeed use such a word, was just five-and-twenty. 
She is thus limned by her biographer : 


Already familiarized to the studies of the painter, 
and, according to Romney and his biographer, no 
mean judge of the arts, with Sir William she had 
in Italy many opportunities of enjoying her taste, 
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of improving herself, and also of imparting knowk 
edge. ‘This she is said to have practically evinced ; 
for with a common piece of stuff she could so 
arrange it and clothe herself as to offer the most 
appropriate representations of a Jewess, a Roman 
matron, a Helen, Penelope, or Aspasia. No char 
acter seemed foreign to her, and the grace she was 
in the habit of displaying, under such representa 
tions, excited the admiration of all who were for- 
tunate enough to have been present on such occa 
sions. ‘The celebrated ‘* Shaw! Dance’? owes its 
origin to her invention ; but it is admitted to have 
been executed by her with a grace and elegance far 
surpassing that with which it has ever been ren- 
dered on the stage of any of our theatres. Under 
the tuition and government of Sir William she im 
proved so greatly, and obtained such complete sway 
over him, that he resolved upon making her his 
wife. They came to England, and on the 6th 
September, 1791, she, writing the name of Emma 
Harte (an assumed name under which she had long 
heen known) he married her at the church of St. 
| George, Hanover Square, resolving to return with 
her to Naples that she might there be recognized 
by the Neapolitan court. But prior to quitting 
London to return to Naples she was doomed to ex- 
perience disappointment ; for although she had, 
through the position of Sir William Hamilton and 
his high connexions, together with her own attrac- 
tions and accomplishments, gained admission intoa 
very high circle of society, she was very properly 
|refused admission into the Court of St. James’, 
which Sir William in vain endeavored most assid- 
uously to effect. Inthe society, however, in which 
she now moved, she became distinguished for her 
'great accomplishments ; and the dulness of fash- 
| ionable life was greatly relieved by her displays as 
a singer and as an actress. ‘The admiration she 
| excited was universal. It is said that at first, upon 
|the return of Sir William Hamilton to Naples, 
| there was some difficulty in the way of her intro- 
iduction to the queen, not having been received at 
\the court of her own country. That, however, 
| was soon removed, and in a short time she main- 
tained the most confidential intercourse with her 
majesty. That the Queen of Naples should have 
| become intimately attached to Lady Hamilton, can- 
not be a matter of surprise when we recollect the 
calamities her family had sustained by the French 
Revolution. ‘To seek consolation in the bosom of 
ithe wife of the English minister—the minister of 
that country which almost stood alone in its oppo- 
sition to the principles and conduct of the French 
Revolution—seems natural. Friendship is often 
created by sympathetic associations called forth un- 
der the pressure of affliction, and is sustained by 
the consolations of hope derived from them. There 
are many letters in my possession from the Queen 
of Naples to the Lady Hamilton, breathing the most 
ardent attachment, the most unbounded friendship, 
and expressing eternal gratitude to her. 





It was in the year 1793 that Nelson first saw 
this dangerous beauty. From the period of her 
arrival, up to this time, she appears to have been 
the only source of joy and admiration to the Nea- 
politan court. The Duke of Sussex retained to 
the last lively recollections of her charms, and of 
the effect she produced when singing with the 
famous Mrs. Billington. In the eventful year last 
‘named, Nelson landed at Naples with despatches 


|from Lord Hood. Sir William, as we have said, 
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on returning home after his first interview with 
Nelson, told Lady Hamilton that he was about to 
introduce to her a little man who could not boast 
of being very handsome, but who would be the 
greatest man that England ever produced. “I 
know it, (said Sir William,) from the very few 
words of conversation I have already had with 
him. I pronounce (said the minister) that he 
will one day astonish the world. I have never 
entertained any officer in my house, but I am de- 
termined to bring him here ; let him be put in the 
room prepared for Prince Augustus.’’ Nelson is 
stated to have been equally impressed with Sir 
William Hamilton’s merits. ‘* You are (he said) 
a man after my own heart : you do business in my 
own way. I am now only captain ; but, if I live, 
I will be at the top of the tree.” The impression 
produced upon him by Lady Hamilton, and her 
kindness towards the son of Nelson's wife by her 
first marriage, he thus simply describes in one of 
his letters :—‘‘ Lady Hamilton has been wonder- 
fully kind and good to Josiah. She is a young 
woman of amiable manners, and who does honor 
to the station to which she is raised.” 

The early attachment entertained by the Queen 
of Naples fur Lady Hamilton, admits of ready and 
natural explanation. Sir William after his mar- 
riage conducted his young bride to Naples by 
way of Paris, where she was received by the ill- 
fated Marie Antoinette. This unhappy queen was 
sister to the Queen of Naples ; and to Lady Ham- 
ilton she entrusted the last letter she ever wrote to 
her scarcely Jess unhappy relative. The wife of 
the British minister became at once the personal 
fiiend of the Neapolitan queen, and her influence 
was so great that the king himself said of her that 
she had de-Bourbonized them, and made them all 
English. It was from this period that her patriotic 
mission commenced—a mission which she carried 
out regardless of personal expense or personal 
peril, and for the performance of which, though so 
great in its results, she obtained slight acknowledg- 
ment and no recompense. 

It was for no individual, but for her country 
solely, that she exercised her unbounded influence 
when at Naples. Sir John Jervis named her the 
‘* patroness of the navy ;’’ and when he was en- 
gaged upon the reduction of Corsica, he depended 
upon Lady Hamilton for despatching to him all the 
necessaries he required from Naples ; he subse- 
quently confessed that the reduction of the island 
was facilitated and expedited by her aid and energy. 
At a time when British interests were at stake, 
and nearly all Europe was engaged in destroying 
them, she was unceasingly wakeful to maintain 
and strengthen them. We had about this time a 
most uncertain ally in Spain. It came to the 
knowledge of Lady Hamilton that a Spanish 
courier had arrived at Naples with a letter for the 
king ; she forthwith repaired to the queen, and so 
exercised the power she possessed over even the 
powerful mind of that sovereign, that she induced 
her to repair to the king’s cabinet and abstract the 
important document from the monarch’s possession. 





The letter was obtained ; it was from the King of 
Spain himself, and it announced his determination 
to break up his old alliance, and to unite with 
France against England. Sir William Hamilton 
was sick and incapable of action; but ‘‘ our gen- 
eral’s wife was now the general ;’’ and she further 
prevailed on the queen to allow her to take a copy 
of the document. This copy she transmitted by a 
secure but costly method to Lord Grenville. To 
effect its safe arrival cost her, out of her own pri- 
vate purse, not less than four hundred pounds ster- 
ling. She was hardly thanked, and was never 
remunerated. 

But ingratitude did not render her patriotism 
weary or unwilling; year after year the British 
flag in the Mediterranean was indebted to her for 
triumphs which it achieved, because without her 
aid the English could not have profited even by 
opportunity. It must be remembered, too, as Dr. 
Pettigrew justly remarks, “ that at this period, so 
high were French ascendency and revolutionary 
principles in Naples, that it was absolutely danger- 
ous for the British minister to go to court.’’ 

Her greatest service, though not her last, re- 
mains to be mentioned. It is of that importance 
that it merits being mentioned in detail, and the 
details are so clearly and concisely told by Dr. 
Pettigrew, that we cannot do better than adopt 
them. Never was service so greatly needed ; its 
having been rendered saved England, changed the 
aspect of European politics, and gave to Lady 
Hamilton a branch of the showers of laurel that 
fell to the victors at the Nile :— 


In June, 1798, about three days after the French 
fleet had passed by for Malta, Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton were awakened one morning about six 
o’clock by the arriva] of Captain Trowbridge, with 
a letter from Sir Horatio Nelson, then with the 
fleet lying off the bay near to Capria, ‘‘ requesting 
that the ambassador would procure him permission 
to enter with his fleet into Naples, or any of the 
Sicilian ports, to provision, water, &c., as other- 
wise he must run for Gibraltar, being in urgent 
want ; and that, consequently, he would be obliged 
to give up all further pursuit of the French fleet, 
which he had missed at Egypt, on account of their 
having put into Malta.” At this time Naples had 
made peace with France, and an ambassador was 
resident then at Naples. One of the stipulations 
of the treaty which had been entered into was to the 
effect that no more than two English ships of war 
should enter into any of the Neapolitan or Sicilian 
ports. However, Sir William Hamilton called up 
Sir John Acton, the minister, who immediately 
convened a council, at which the king was present. 
This was about half-past six. Lady Hamilton went 
immediately to the queen, who received her in her 
bed-room; she represented to her majesty that the 
safety of the two Sicilies now depended upon her 
conduct, and that should the council, as she feared 
that under the circumstances they must do, decide 
on negative or half measures, the Sicilies must be 
lost if, Nelson were not supplied agreeably to his 
request, by which he would be enabled to follow 
the great French force which had in that 
direction only a few days before. Nothing could 
exceed the alarm with which the queen received 
this intelligence; she urged that the king was in 
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council and would decide with his ministers. Lady 
Hamilton dictated, and the queen wrote, a positive 
order, ** directed to all governors of the two Sicilies, 
fo receive with hospitality the British fleet to water, 
victual, and aid them.’’ In every way this order, 
as Lady Hamilton well knew, would be more re- 
spected than that which might emanate from the 
king. The council did not break up until eight 
o'clock, and Lady Hamilton attended Captain Trow- 
bridge and her husband to their residence. The 
faces of the king, of Acton, and Sir William, too 
plainly told the determination at which they had 
arrived, and that they could not then break with 
France. On the way home Lady Hamilton told Sir 
William and Captain Trowbridge that she had an- 
ticipated the result and provided against it; that, 
whilst they were in council debating on the applica- 
tion, she had been with the queen, and had not 
without effect implored her majesty to render the 
aid required. She then, to his great astonishment 
and delight, produced the order in question. 
Nothing could exceed the gladness this occasioned. 
Trowbridge declared that it would ‘ cheer Nelson 
to ecstasy ;’’ and that by this means they should be 
enabled to pursue and conquer the French fleet, 
otherwise they must have gone for Gibraltar. Sir 
William Hamilton wrote to Sir Horatio Nelgon, 
communicating to him the formal decision of the 
council ; but added, ‘* You will receive from Emma 
herself what will do the business and procure all 
your wants.”’ Lady Hamilton enclosed to the ad- 
miral the order, praying him ‘ thatthe queen might 
be as little committed in the use of it as the glory 
and service of the country would admit of.” To 


this Nelson replied, that he received the precious 


order, and that if he gained the battle it should be 
called hers and the queen's ; for to Lady Hamilton 
he should owe his success, as without the order 
their return to Gibraltar was decided upon ; but, he 
added, ‘* I will now come back to you crowned with 
laurels or covered with cypress.” 

It was more especially for this service, rendered 
when he was in his utmost need, that Nelson, 
while dying, recommended Lady Hamilton to the 
memory and gratitude of his country. The effect 
of this service we need not repeat. The British 
ships watered and victualled at Syracuse, spread 


their huge wings in pursuit of their foe, and at the | 


Nile launched their heavy thunder to his destruc- 
tion. On the twentieth of September the trium- 
phant squadron arrived at Naples, where ships, 
officers, and men found every want supplied and 
every wish anticipated. 


wounded body of the valorous chief regarded. 
Nelson was taken into the British minister's house, 
and there personally tended by her whose sympa- 
thies had been so awakened, and by whose atten- 
tions he was after a time restored to health.’’ Her 
services did not terminate here. While all at 
Naples were at the very high top-gallant of their 
joy, Lady Hamilton induced the court to break 
altogether with the French. ‘The ambassador of 
the republic was consequently dismissed with 
scanty courtesy and in considerable haste. When, 
at a later period, a French army marched on Na- 
ples itself, and the royal family were reduced to fly 
to Palermo, the chief arrangements for the safety 
of the lives and properties of others were made or 
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‘* But especially (says | 
Dr. Pettigrew) were the broken health and | 
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carried out by Lady Hamilton; she privately re- 
moved from the palace the royal jewels and thirty- 
six barrels of gold. These were marked ‘* Stores 
for Nelson,’’ and under that device were safely 
shipped. Indeed, it was not till the treasure was 
secured that the king consented to embark. Ina 
despatch to the admiralty Lord Nelson says— 
‘** Lady Hamilton seemed to be an angel dropped 
from heaven for the preservation of the royal fam- 
ily.” To effect that preservation she was regard- 
less of her own. On the night in which she per- 
sonally assisted the king, queen, and children to 
escape, she attended a party given by Kelim 
Effendi ; she withdrew from this party on foot, 
leaving her equipage in front of the house, hast- 
ened to the place of meeting, conducted the royal 
family by a subterranean passage to Nelson's boat, 
waiting to receive them, embarked with the fugi- 
tives, and with them went before the storm that 
blew them to Palermo. To accomplish this, Sir 
William and his wife voluntarily abandoned their 
entire possessions in their house at Naples—they 
did not convey away one single article. The 
whole of their private property was thus left be- 
hind, in order to prevent discovery of their proceed- 
ings in behalf of the royal family. The value of 
| Lady Hamilton’s portion thus abandoned, amounted 
| to 9,000/. ; not less than 30,000/.’s worth of prop- 
| erty was sacrificed which belonged to Sir William. 
The virtue of this sacrifice was the sole reward 
gained by those who made it. 

It was in this year (1799) that Sir Alexander 
Ball, who held a part of Malta, the French occu- 
pying another part, sent despaiches to Nelson at 
Palermo for provisions, without which he would 
be compelled to surrender. Nelson was absent at 
his old occupation looking after the enemies of 
England. Lady Hamilton opened the despatches, 
purchased several entire cargoes of corn at her 
own risk, and forwarded them to the half-starved 
English in Malta. She expended 5,000/., of 
which not one shilling was ever returned to her. 
All that she profited thereby was in receiving the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem from the Emperor 
Paul, Grand Master of the Knights. England 
owed her much and acknowledged nothing. The 
Queen of Naples acted with more generosity ; she 
put into the hands of Lady Hamilton, on parting 
from her subsequently at Vienna, a conveyance of 
1,000/. per annum ; but the latter magnanimously 
destroyed the deed, remarking that ‘‘ England was 
just, and to her faithful servants generous, and 
that she should feel it unbecoming to her own 
beloved and magnanimous sovereign to accept of 
meed or reward from any other hand.”’ 

But the same year is also marked by an occur- 
rence the very mention of which seems to obscure 
the brightness of Nelson’s name, and to fling an 
additional lurid hue round that of the wife of a 
British minister. We say seems; for in truth 
there is more of seeming than of reality in it, 
and yet all is not seeming and there is something 
real. We allude, of course, to the case of Ad- 
miral Prince Carracciolo. According to some he 
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was murdered by Nelson at the instigation of Lady 
Hamilton, who was so fiercely royalist that, if we 
may believe partial writers, the blood of a Jacobin 
was to her of marvellous sweet savor. Divested 
ef exaggeration the story of old Carracciolo is 
simply this:—He was a rich, valiant, and aged 
seaman, and warmly attached to royalty until the 
triumph of republicanism endangered those who 
had a distaste for commonwealths. When the 
Neapolitan royal family fled from Naples to Sicily 
their hitherto faithful old servant followed them 
thither ; when the heads of the party who had 
proclaimed a republic at Naples threatened to con- 
fiseate the property of absentees, Carracciolo re- 
turned to protect his own. In thinking overmuch 
of himself he forgot fealty to his sovereign, and 
in a brief period he became as hot a republican as 
ever he had been an eager royalist. He took up 
arms against his king, opposed his restoration, and 
fired upon his flag. After the principal body of 
rebels had capitulated to the force in arms to give 
the king his own again, he was captured in open 
rebellion, taken on board the Fuudroyant, Lord 
Nelson's own ship, and there given up to be tried 
by a court-martial. Nelson, as chief of the united 
Sicilian and English squadrons, ordered this court- 
martial to be held ; it was formed exclusively of 
Sicilian officers, but it was held on board the 
English admiral’s ship. The trial did not ex- 
actly exhibit a specimen of Jedburgh justice, by 
which aman is hung first and tried afterwards, 
but there was a spirit manifested that was very 
much akin to it. The president of the court, 
Count Thurn, was a personal enemy, though an 
old shipmate, of Carracciolo. The case for the 
prosecution was soon gone through; the facts 
were clear, patent, and undeniable ; but the brave 
and misguided old seaman made a most gallant, 
fearless, and almost irresistible defence. Prob- 
ably the worst enemy of the crown of Naples 
was the king himself; he was worthless, selfish, 
weak, vain, and pompous. Carracciolo asserted 
that he had not deserted the royal cause, but that 
in fact the king himself had betrayed it ; when 
there was no longer a royalty to defend that was 
worth the keeping, then alone had he joined the 
republicans. Thus far the defence was, perhaps, 
founded on truth. It was not less true when 
Carracciolo alluded to his property and the risk 
he ran of rendering his posterity beggars if he 
had not taken office under the republican flag ; 
but this was a sort of truth that was even less 
valid as an apology for rebellion than the former. 
The court unanimously found him guilty, and sen- 
tenced him to be hung by the neck at the yard- 
arm of his own flag-ship. ‘‘ Hereafter (said the 
undaunted old man with some emotion)—here- 
after, when you shall be called to your great 
account, you will weep for this unjust sentence in 
tears of blood. I take shame to myself for ask- 
ing for any favor from such men ; but, if possible, 
I wish to be shot as becomes my rank, and not hung 
up like a felon and a dog.”’ “It is inadmissible, 
(was the curt and savage reply of the court,) and 





the court is hereby dissolved.”” What followed 
is ever to be deplored. Dr. Pettigrew struggles 
ably and manfully to defend Nelson from all blame, 
but he struggles unsuccessfully. The facts are 
these—even by Dr. Pettigrew’s admission. The 
sentence was no sooner made known than Nelson 
issued an order for the immediate execution. ‘The 
guilty man was to be hung from six o'clock till 
sunset, “‘ when you will have his body cut down 
and thrown into the sea.” So run the words to 
which the name of Nelson is affixed. Lieutenant 
Parkinson, at the request of the doomed man, in- 
terceded with the admiral ; but to the prayer of 
Carracciolo, that he might die the death of a man, 
and not that of a dog, Nelson refused to interfere, 
and harshly bade the poor lieutenant to go and at- 
tend to his duty. The result was that Carracciolo 
was ignominiously run up to the yard-arm, not of 
his own flag-ship, but to that of Lord Nelson. 
The English admiral not only refused the mercy 
that he unquestionably might have granted, but 
he, in some sort, became the executioner ; he not 
only insisted that the sentence of hanging should 
be ¢arried into effect, but he lent a gallows for 
the purpose. 

The sentence was just, and the unfortunate old 
warrior merited death ; but justice would have 
been satisfied had the great criminal been allowed 
the melancholy privilege of falling as he might 
have done in battle. At all events, the yard-arm 
of a British ship ought not to have been lent for 
the purpose of hanging a foreigner who had be- 
trayed his trust to a foreign king. In thus much 
does blame appear attributable to Nelson. That 
any is due to Lady Hamilton, or that Nelson was 
in the least degree influenced by her on this oc- 
casion, we disbelieve, simply for the reason that 
such an assertion is unsusceptible of proof. 

But the Foudroyant was the scene of other dis- 
graces. We come to the mention of them with 
reluctance, and will narrate them with all possible 
brevity. In 1800, Sir William Hamilton was 
superseded as British minister at Naples ; he and 
Lady Hamilton, with the Queen of Naples, were 
on board Nelson’s ship. Nelson himself was now 
a Neapolitan duke. The whole party were about 
to leave the Mediterranean, and, with the exception 
of the queen, whose destination was Vienna, to re- 
turn to England by land through Germany. It was 
during the passage from Palermo to Malta that the 
intimacy took place which resulted in the birth of 
that little Horatia who was long thought to be the 
daughter of the Queen of Naples, but whom Dr. 
Pettigrew, under Nelson’s own hand, proves to be 
the child of Lady Hamilton. That Nelson was 
the child’s father no one ever doubted. The strange 
party—husband, wife, and friend—reached London 
in November, 1800. Lady Nelson was not among 
those who stood first to greet the arrival of the 
hero, or who at meeting greeted him with any 
warmth of feeling. She had, possibly, heard 
through her son, Captain Nisbet, of the too friend- 
ly terms which existed between her husband and 
the wife of another. His home was, in conse- 
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quence, an unhappy one, and he left it to proceed 
on an excursion with Sir William and his lady. 
This excursion was an ovation which reached its 
highest point at Fonthill. Here the celebrities in 
art, rather than the noble by birth, were as- 
sembled to meet the illustrious party ; here Banti, 
the Pasta of her day, joined her voice with the 
ex-ambassadress ; and here West looked on and 
smiled. 


In the gallery of the abbey, after the repast, the 
company assembled, and Lady Hamilton enchanted 
them with one of her remarkable personations— 
that of Agrippina bearing the ashes of Germanicus 
in a golden urn, and as presenting herself before 
the Roman people with the design of exciting them 
to revenge the death of her husband, who, after 
having been declared joint emperor by Tiberius, 
fell a victim to his envy, and is supposed to have 
been poisoned by his order at the head of the forces 
which he was leading against the rebellious Ar- 
minians * * * * * Lady Hamilton displayed with 
truth and energy every gesture, attitude, and ex- 
pression of countenance, which could be conceived 
in Agrippina herself, best calculated to have 
roused the passions of the Romans in behalf of 
their favorite general. The action of her head, of 
her hands and arms, in the various positions of the 
urn, in her manner of presenting it to the Romans, 
or of raising it up to the gods in the act of sup- 
plication, was most classically graceful. Every 
change of dress, principally of the head, to suit the 
different situations in which she successively pre- 
sented herself, was performed instantaneously with 
the most perfect ease, and without retiring or 


scarcely turning aside a moment from the specta- 
tors. Jn the last scene of this beautiful piece of 
pantomime, she appeared with a young lady of the 
company who was to personate a daughter. Her 
action in this part was so perfectly just and natural, 
and so pathetically addressed to the spectators, as to 
draw tears from several of the company. 


When the character of the Roman dress is 
remembered, it is difficult to believe that the rep- 
resentative of Agrippina was in the condition 
noticed by Dr. Pettigrew. 

The final separation between Nelson and his 
wife took place in the January of 1801. The last 
scene between the latter is thus described by a yet 
living witness, Mr. Haslewood :— 


In the winter of 1800-1, I was breakfasting with 
Lord and Lady Nelson at their lodgings in Arling- 
ton strect, and a cheerful conversation was passing 
on indifferent subjects, when Lord Nelson spoke of 
something that had been done or said by * dear 
Lady Hamilton,’ upon which Lady Nelson rose 
from her chair and exclaimed, with much vehemence 
—‘‘ I am sick of hearing of dear Lady Hamilton, 
and am resolved that you shall give up either her 
or me.’’ Lord Nelson, with perfect calmness, said 
—‘* Take care, Fanny, what you say; I love you 
sincerely, but I cannot forget my obligations to 
Lady Hamilton, or speak of her otherwise than 
with affection and admiration.’’ Without one sooth- 
ing word or gesture, but muttering something about 
her mind being made up, Lady Nelson left the room, 
and, shortly after, drove from the house. They 
never lived together afterwards. I believe that 
Lord Nelson took a formal leave of her ladyship 
befvre joining the fleet under Sir Hyde Parker. 
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Dr. Pettigrew cites this letter of Mr. Hasle- 
wood to show that the separation was unavoidable 
on Lord Nelson's part; it appears to us to have been 
inevitable and necessary. Perhaps the strangest 
part of this incident is that Nelson's family close- 
ly attached themselves to Lady Hamilton. We 
must make exception, however, of the still stran- 
ger incident—namely, the birth of Lady Hamil- 
ton’s daughter at her residence in Piccadilly, the 
absence of all attempt to confer the honors of pa- 
ternity on Sir William, and the consequent mys- 
tification. The birth took place about the last 
day of January, 1801. The child was conveyed 
to a nurse about a week or ten days afterwards, 
and was not the home companion of its guilty 
parents until 1803, after the death of Sir William 
Hamilton. Nelson’s daughter still lives, and is 
married to Captain Ward, late of the 8ist regi- 
ment. 

Before the death of Sir William Hamilton, 
Lord Nelson had made his house their common 
residence. At the death of the former, he, with 
something of an affected decency, quitted it for 
private lodgings. Sir William left his widow 
totally unprovided for. He thought, as Nelson 
thought, that the government would not hesitate 
to make her an ample provision for her services. 
In the mean time, waiting for an event that was 
never to occur, Lord Nelson purchased Merton. 
It is yet the object of many a sailor's pilgrimage, 
and is about ten minutes’ walk from the Wimble- 
don station. Here he offered the deserted widow 
and the mother of his child a refuge—nay, more, 
a home. It was such to her; for there she en- 
joyed the homage and respect not only of every 
member of Nelson's family, but also of the great 
and good of the exterior world. Never was wo- 
man placed in so anomalous a condition, in which 
the anomaly was so carefully concealed from her- 
self and unheeded by the world. 

It should have had the realities of the virtue 
of which it bore so well the semblance. That it 
had not was, perhaps, one of the causes why it en- 
dured so brief a space. It is most touching to read 
the letters of Nelson, cited by Dr. Pettigrew, and 
written to his child’s mother at home. The heavy 
responsibilities connected with Trafalgar, the anx- 
ieties coming thick and fast, the duties he had to 
fulfil—none of these things rendered him forget- 
ful of his treasure. For the safety of one little 
life his heart beat as only a parent's heart can 
beat; and while meditating the array of battle, 
in which his own life was to cloud the splendor 
of the victory, he found leisure to send home de- 
tailed instructions how a substantial netting should 
be raised in the grounds of Merton to preserve lit- 
tle Horatia from falling into a pond ambitiously 
called the Nile. There wanted but one thing to 
give holiness to Nelson’s character as a father. 

To this, as to all his worldly glory, and to all 
the felicity that had hitherto rested upon Merton, 
a sudden termination was given by the fatal ball 
which struck him, when his glory was greatest, 
on the deck of the Victory at Trafalgar. The 
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last request of such a man, made in such an hour, 
and amid such a triumph, purchased by him with 
his heart’s blood—the dying request of such a 
man ought to have been held sacred by his coun- 
try. For five years Lady Hamilton struggled on 
at Merton; she made application to every source, 
but she applied in vain. The recompense justly 
due to her for services rendered was withheld or 
denied under the most shabby and futile pretences. 
The worst of all, perhaps, was the pretence, or the 
plea, of the length of time that had expired since 
the service itself was rendered ! 

In a codicil annexed to his will, and made by 
Nelson as he was about to enter into action at 
Trafalgar, the admiral, with a strong feeling that 
death was near him, asked two favors of his king 
and country, in whose defence he was about to offer 
up his own life—one was, protection and provision 
for Lady Hamilton, whose late husband was the 
king’s foster-brother ; the other, good-will for his 
** adopted daughter.”” He solemnly bequeathed both 
to his sovereign and his fellow-countrymen. When 
the will was proved, this codicil was held back by the 
Rev. William Nelson, although he and his family 
had been partaking of Lady Hamilton’s hospitality 
for months. Indeed, during six years, she was a 
second mother to his children, to whom he recom- 
mended Lady Hamilton as an example, and en- 
joined obedience to her as an instructress. ‘* The 
earl, (says Dr. Pettigrew—for the reverend gen- 
tleman was created an earl)—fearful that Lady 
Hamilton should be provided for in the sum Par- 
liament was expected to grant to uphold the hero's 
name and family, kept the codicil in his pocket 
until the day 120,000/. was voted for that purpose. 
On that day he dined with Lady Hamilton in Clar- 
ges street, and, hearing at table what had been 
done, he brought forward the codicil, and, throw- 
ing it to Lady Hamilton, coarsely said she might 
now do with it as she pleased. She had it regis- 
tered the next day at Doctor’s Commons, where it 
is now to be seen.” 

With insufficient means to live in her old dig- 
nity at Merton, and with little knowledge of how 
to make the best of those means, accustomed to 
find others her stewards, and unused to provide for 
hours of necessity, she at length found herself com- 
pelled to make an assignment of the home which 
Nelson had established for her and their child. 
She removed to Richmond, and, subsequently, had 
lodgings in Bond street. Pursued by creditors, 
without her child, for whom she had no home— 
and for whom such protection as she could give 
was not that which a child most needed—she led 
a miserable life, which was hardly rendered more 
miserable by her incarceration, in 1813, in the 
King’s Bench. She passed ten months in this 
eaptivity, and was only relieved at last by the hu- 
manity of Alderman Smith. With freedom came 
no measure of happiness; utterly destitute, and 
abandoned by those who in the days of her pros- 
perity professed to be her slaves, she fled the coun- 
try that would not aid her, and sought succor in a 
foreign land. She found shelter, and nothing 





more, in Calais, in a miserable house, kindly lent 
her, however, by a Monsieur de Rheims. That it 
was only shelter, and nothing else, may be inferred 
from the following account handed to Dr. Petti- 
grew by the lady who enacts in it so graceful a 
part :-— 


Mrs. Hunter was in the habit of ordering meat 
daily at a butcher's for a little dog, and on one of 
these occasions was met by Monsieur de Rheims, 
who followed her, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ah, madam !—ah, 
madam! I know you to be good to the English. 
There is a lady here who would be glad of the 
worst bit of meat you provide for your dog.’ When 
questioned as to who the lady was, and promising that 
she should not want for anything, he declined tel)- 
ing, saying that she was too proud to see any one, 
and that besides he had promised her secrecy. Mrs. 
Hunter begged him to provide her with everything 
she required, &c.,*as if coming from himself, and 
she would pay for it. This he did for some time, 
until she became very ill, when he pressed her to 
see the lady who had been so kind to her; and, 
upon hearing that her benefactress was not a person 
of title, she consented, saw her, thanked her, and 
blessed her. 


Shortly after this her infirmities increased, and 
ultimately she died at Calais of water on the chest, 
on the 15th of January, 1815. Dr. Pettigrew 
gives no credence to the report of an anonymous 
foreign writer that she had been converted to the 
Romish faith, and had received the sacrament from 
a Romish priest as long before as during her con- 
finement in the King’s Bench. That she died, as 
the same anonymous author reported, in the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and received its 
sacraments on her death-bed, can be as little con- 
firmed. The, Romish Church would have buried 
a convert with willing ceremony; as it was, the 
method of the sad solemnity was thus ordered for 
one who, even in death, remained, as described by 
Mrs. Hunter, exceedingly beautiful :— 


Mrs. Hunter was anxious to have her interred 
according to English custom, for which, however, 
she was only laughed at; and poor Emma was put 
into a deal-box without any inscription. All that 
this good lady states that she was permitted to do 
was to make a kind of pall out of her black silk 
petticoat stitched on a white curtain. Not an Eng- 
lish Protestant clergyman was to be found in all 
Calais or its vicinity ; and, so distressed was this 
lady to find some one to read the burial service over 
her remains, that she went to an Irish half-pa 
officer in the Rue du Havre, whose wife was a well- 
informed Irish lady. He was absent at the time ; 
but, being sent for, most kindly went and read the 
service over the body. Lady Hamilton was 
buried in a piece of ground in a spot just outside the 
town, formerly called the gardens of the Duchess 
of Kingston, which had been consecrated and was 
used as a public cemetery till 1816. The ground, 
which neither wall nor fence to protect it, was 
some years since converted into a timber-yard, and 
no traces of the graves now remain. Mrs. Hunter 
wished to have placed a head or foot-stone, but was 
refused. She, therefore, placed a piece of wood in 
the shape, as she describes it to me, of a battledore, 
handle downwards, on which was inscribed “‘ Emma 
Hamilton, England’s friend.” This was speedily re 
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moved—another placed and also removed ; and the 
good lady at length threatened to be shot by the 
sentinel if she persisted in those offices of charity. 
A small tombstone was, however, afterwards placed 
there, and was existing in 1833. 


To the latter assertion we may remark that no 
tomb-stone was existing there in the month of 
August of the latter year. We searched the field 
very narrowly for the purpose, and found but one 
record of the decease of an English sojowrner. 
The grave itself was pointed out to us by a Calais- 
ian, but its locality was only traditionary. About 
nine pounds’ worth of effects, twelve shillings in 
money, a few clothes, and some duplicates of 
pawned plate, were all that was left by the com- 
panion and friend of queens. Little as it was, 
the reverend Earl Nelson hastened to Calais to 
claim it. He expected more, and in his cupidity 
wished to take the pledged trinkets without pay- 
ing the necessary expenses for getting them out of 
pawn ; he would not even discharge the few debts 
incurred by her death. These were discharged by 
Mr. Cadogan, to whom Horatia was entrusted, 
(Mrs. Matcham, Nelson’s sister, receiving her after 
Lady Hamilton’s decease,) and to whom, as to 
Alderman Smith, the forlorn creature was indebted 
for much aid, ere death placed her beyond the 
need of requiring it. 

This tale bears with it its own moral: retribu- 
tion followed offence ; the commission of sin reaped 
its usual reward; the wanderer from virtue was 


visited with terrible affliction; and the penalty 
awaited not its commencement till the knell of the 


offender had summoned her to judgment. Thus 
much man knows, but with thus much he has not 
condescended to rest satisfied ; and the sons of the 
seducers have been eager to cast stones at her 
whom their fathers enticed to sin. In the remem- 
brance of her faults they make no account of her 
services, of her suffering, or of her sorrows ; they 
have no idea that, if there was guilt, there might 
have been reconciliation, and that the dark season 
of her long last agony might have been passed in 


Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behavior, 

And leaving with meekness, 
Her sins to her Saviour. 


No; man, who bore part in the offence, constituted 
himself the judge of this poor'daughter of frailty, 
and she met with such mercy at his hands as man 
is accustomed to give. 

Do not let it be supposed that we are advocates 
er even apologists in this case; our only anxiety 
is that, in the sacrifice of one, impunity may not 
be gained by, perhaps, greater offenders. Let not 
the man who flung her beauty and her virtue into 
ruin be allowed to escape. Her sins were of man’s 
making: if these are to be remembered, let his 
share in them form part of the example we are 
taught to avoid. By man she was ruined in body 
and perilled in soul. Throughout the course of 
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her life she does not appear to have met with one - 
who acted by her in a spirit of Christian charity 
and anxiety. She was born with qualities that 
should have led her heavenward; she was early 
pushed from the path thither tending; nor amid 
all her royal, her noble, and, alas! her clerical 
companions, was ‘here one who persuaded her that 
she was érring—nay, but the contrary. The 
whole correspondence, now for the first time 
divulged in these volumes, shows the wickedness 
of men who could seduce to sin—their guilt in 
maintaining such terms with her who had fallen, 
as tu make her fee) assured that she had neither 
incurred sin nor merited disgrace—and their base- 
ness in making her, in her helplessness, feel with 
double we.giit the penalty of a crime which they 
had, in the days of her greatness, held to be none. 
Let us, indeed, learn wisdom from a tale, the 
heroine of which does not afford the sole example 
that is to be avoided ; but be it also ours to re- 
member her services rather than her sins. The 
latter, with those of the first seducer who made of 
her very charity a means to destroy her forever, 
may be left to Him who will render an unerring 
sentence, when seducer and victim are in presence 
together at the tribunal of truth. At all events, 
let not the hardest blows of humanity fall on the 
weakest offender. She would have been better 
but for man—that she was not much worse, was 
for no lack of energy on his part to make her so : 
Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias. 
’ Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it. 


What's done we partly can compute, 
But know not what ’s resisted. 





Amone the many serious consequences entailed 
upon Europe by the perfidy of the Austrian cabi- 
net, not one of the Jeast is that all regard for law 
and precedent, for the binding force of covenants, 
for the sanctity of oaths, will henceforth be weak- 
ened in the popular feeling. Contending parties 
will henceforth only appeal to considerations of 
abstract right or of policy, of which each party will 
naturally constitute itself the sole arbiter. The 
inevitable tendency of such breaches of royal faith 
is to render impossible the existence of any mod- 
erate party, and to encourage the adherence to ex- 
treme opinions. The constitutionalists, the friends 
of rational liberty, unless they are content to sub- 
mit for the sake of momentary quiet to the rule of 
military despotism, or of no less paralyzing bureau- 
cratic centralization, will be driven to make common 
cause with the ultra democrat and the republican 
theorist. ‘Those who, with us, believe a constitu- 
tional monarchy to be the form of government best 
adapted for the preservation of order and for the 
security of true liberty in the great empires of Eu- 
rope in the present phase of civilization, must re 
luctantly confess that the Archduchess Sophia and 
Prince Schwarzenberg have done more to bri 
royalty into disrepute than all the republicans of 
this or the last century.—E-raminer, 29 Sept. 
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am, 


Tue night is dark and dreary, 
The grass extremely damp ; 
My ear, it is aweary 
Of yon policeman’s stamp ; 
I’d call him, but I fear he 
Would seize me for a tramp. 


Alone within the railings, 
And it groweth late and lone ; 
Vain my repeated hailings— 
The porters must have gone ; 
I may not climb the palings, 
For I am sixteen stone. 


I passed the gate a quarter 
Before the clock tolled seven; 

And now it’s ten or arter— 
By jingo that’s eleven! 

And here I sit a martyr, 
Beneath the cope of ‘eaven. 


While getting mild and mellow 
At Dosss’ pleasant board, 

I little thought my pillow 
Would be the swampy sward, 

With nought but.an umbrella 
My wretched ‘ead to guard! 


Cuss on the fatal liquor, 
Cuss on the pleasant talk, 
That sent the bottle quicker, 
And good intents did baulk ; 
Till I felt that I talked thicker, 
And resolved to take a walk. 


For in general over drinking ’s 
An ‘abit I abhor, 

And I felt an ’usband’s shrinkings 
From knocking at my door, 

To tell my Missts Jenkins, 
That I'd do so no more. 


Therefore I passed the gateway, 
To go across the park ; 

Thinking to save a great way, 
And not provoke remark, 

By not walking in a straight way, 


“Which I didn’t, ‘eadse ’t was dark. 
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A LAY OF THE REGENT’S PARK. 
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What man, whate’er the season, 
Could reasonably doubt 

That all let in, by reason, 
Must also be let out; 

Not left to perch the trees on, 
Or bivouae about? 


What man of business habits, 
I ask, could e’er suppose, 

That the Regent's Park would nab its 
Walkers at evening’s close, 

And passengers, like rabbits, 
Within its toils enclose? 


My wife will scarce be apt to 
Believe me if I say 

That the Park gates are clapt to, 
At the same hour each day ; 

That their times they don’t adapt to 
Let people get away. 

6 * * * e 

The dews fall chill and steady, 
And damp me to the skin ; 

{ was cold without already, 
And now I'm wet within : 

If the porter is in bed, he 
Is where I should have been ! 


And Missis Jenkins fretteth 
Beside her flaring dip : 

And oft her brow she knitteth, 
And pulls an injured lip, 

While her wretched husband sitteth 
In a dreary state of drip. 


I’ll write the Times to-morrow, 
About these vile park-keepers, 
And teach them to their sorrow 
That men ain’t railway-sleepers, 
To camp out thus or borrow 
Trees to stick on like creepers. 


High is the fence and frowning, 
And there are spikes a-top, 

With a ditch outside for drowning 
Poor creatures when they drop. 

No! here damp and done brown, in 


The Regent's Park I ‘ll stop!—Punch, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tue following morning, as Casimir was driving 
his mother and his betrothed along the bank of 
the river, where several peasants were at work 
breaking up the bridge for the winter, descrying 
Pavel among them, he drew up, and beckoned him 
to approach. 

‘* What do you want of that dangerous-looking 
man ?’’ said the young lady, in some surprise. 

‘* You will see,’’ said Casimir, his eyes flashing 
with a peculiar delight. 

‘¢ Remember, Casimir, your father’s commands,”’ 
said the countess. ‘‘ Do not, I beg, quarrel with 
that peasant.” 

‘* Never fear,’’ replied Casimir. ‘‘1 must 
teach the dog proper respect. Come here, Pavel 
Jakubska. Yesterday | was about to give you a 
lesson; you escaped it then. To-day you shall 
not.’’ So saying, he raised his whip; the lash 
cut right across Pavel’s glowing countenance, im- 
mediately raising a weal from which the blood 
freely spouted; and, before Pavel could recover 
from the shock, the sledge had borne his enemy 
far away. 

It must not be supposed that Casimir’s heart 
was thoroughly bad, though certainly hardened by 
the consciousness of much power, and by his edu- 
cation having been neglected. He considered Pa- 
vel as an obstinate, ill-natured fellow, whose spirit 
wanted the curb, and whose temper deserved chas- 
tisement ; but he left him in a state bordering on 
frenzy. 

Not many hours after this infliction, whilst yet 
smarting, both physically and mentally, under the 
sting of the insult, he received a summons from 
the Countess Stanoiki to repair to her presence. 
Enraged as he was, even against the innocent wit- 
nesses of his disgrace, he dared not disobey ; ac- 
cordingly, with bosom full of vengeful thoughts, he 
took his way to the chateau. He now crossed that 
threshold for the first time sitiee he had bounded 
over it with joy to leap into the general's car- 
riage, on that memorable occasion in his life 
which was never absent from his mind. He 
paused there for a moment, overcome with the 
notion of profaning that dwelling with such feel- 
ings as now agitated him. His knees trembled ; 
he could with difficulty support himself as he en- 
tered that saloon where he had so often played in 
the unconscious glee of childhood. He stared 
around in bewilderment. On yon couch once sat 
she whose memory had never faded from his 
thoughts; whom he venerated more than any 
saint that his religion acknowledged ; who was 
enshrined in his innermost heart. That gentle 
being, whom prosperity could not spoil, had in 
this very apartment fondled him as her son! 
Through that door used to slip noiselessly in, the 
meek Seraphinka ; through the other, the knight- 
ly figure of the count—whose countenance, now 
averted, was then turned to him full of benevolent 
tenderness—would present itself. Some few ad- 
ditional things, not many, had found their way 
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into the apartment. But there was one low stool, 
embroidered by Vanda’s own hand, of which few 
of the household knew the origin; but he remem- 
bered how those flowers had grown under the 
fingers of that hand now cold in death. As he 
gazed on these familiar objects, remembrances 
crowded thick upon him; nor did he seem even 
aware of the presence of the countess—so deep 
was his absorption. 

She sat, quite alone, embedded in a chauffeuse 
near the window. ‘This was the day generally 
consecrated by her to the remembrance of her 
brother ; she was, accordingly, dressed in a black 
robe, and had a solemn air about her, which sub- 
dued, if it did not altogether destroy, that inso- 
lence of expression which made her a universal 
object of dislike to those who were not so fortunate 
as to be her equals. Had the countess at that 
hour been inspired by the genius of mildness, not 
only would she have obtained at once the intelli- 
gence she wished to extract from Pavel, but she 
might have turned away many a dark thought 
from his stubborn breast. But that good angel 
had never visited her. Many an influential mem- 
ber whom her husband had sought to gain over to 
the Polish cause, the countess, in spite of herself, 
had cooled ; incapable as she was of conquering 
her pride to the degree of yielding herself up to 
the tide of conversation with that forgetfulness of 
her own claims to social distinction, with that sin- 
cere acknowledgment of the mental or moral qual- 
ifications of others, which wins golden opinions 
from all sorts of men. She never remembered, 
or, perhaps, scorned to believe—what is, never- 
theless, true—that the great, when they seek to 
attach those whom they deem their inferiors, 
should be lenient and forgiving, having also some- 
thing for which they need forgiveness—namely, 
those very advantages they are so proud of, and 
which excite enough of malignant feeling in the 
less-favored of mankind, without any gratuitous 
effort of their own to augment it. But the count- 
ess had a sort of feverish consciousness of supe- 
riority, which made her infinitely exaggerate to 
herself the value, in the eyes of others, of those 
advantages she really possessed. She fancied she 
had yielded much, where people perceived no con- 
cession; that people were flattered by advances 
which they, on their side, took as a matter of 
course. With those completely beneath her, the 
distance seemed so great that they never troubled 
her thoughts, nor occupied her attention in any 
way ; they were as if they existed not. Like the 
trees and rocks in the landscape, they were part 
of the creation, and that was all. She had, in- 
deed, a vague consciousness of its being a wise 
dispensation that they should exist—of its being 
quite in the order of things that there should be 
laborers in the hive to feed and tend the queen-bee 
—beyond that, her philosophy of life went not. 
Such a woinan as Vanda would, with one look, 
one word, nave melted the ice at Pavel’s heart. 
Such a woman as the Countess Sophie was likely 
to turn it to stone. In this room, so fraught with 
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the past, there seemed to enter a breath of that 
past into the young man’s soul; to touch there 
the easily-vibrating chord of emotion which lies 
hidden in every breast. One kind word would 
have sufficed ; but of kind words or soft looks the 
Countess Sophie had not the gift. Her sterile 
nature was reflected from her eyes, as, from her 
reclining position, looking carelessly on the oppo- 
site wall, she said, in her habitual hauteur, 

‘**T understand, young man, you have spread 
about the village a report that you have a clue to 
the fate of the count, my brother. Is this true ?”’ 

“Tt is not,’’ said Pavel, firmly. ‘I never 
spread such a report.” 

** But you do know something,”’ said the count- 
ess ; ‘‘ you have a clue.”’ 

Pavel remained silent. 

** Come, young man,’’ resumed the countess, her 
eyes wandering from the wall to the window, ‘‘ no 
trifling. If you have any knowledge of the count’s 
fate, tell quickly what you do know, for your own 
sake.’’ 

Still Pavel spoke not; nor did the countess 
turn her eyes towards him. 

** | will force her to Jook at me,” thought Pavel ; 
**her eyes shall be contaminated by the conscious- 
ness of my individual existence.” 

After a slight pause, the countess said—‘‘ ] 
might resort to severity, but I prefer irying mild 
means first. Here is money.’’ She threw a few 
silver coins on the floor. ‘‘If your intelligence 
be worth more, you shall have it.’’ 

“*T am no beggar,”’ said Pavel, coldly ; ‘‘ and 
I know nothing.” 

The countess now turned full upon him, to see 
the man who could refuse her money. ‘I per- 
ceive what I have heard of your temper is true,”’ 
said she. ‘‘ Ring that bell.” 

Both parties were silent until the servant en- 
tered. 

** Take this man below,”’ she said; ‘‘ and look 
to it that he do not leave the house until you have 
the count’s further orders.’’ 

A short time subsequently, Casimir reéntering, 
the countess, in a few brief words, informed him 
of what had passed between herself and Pavel. 

‘* We must have him before the justice,” said 
the young count, ‘‘ and get this obstinacy drubbed 
out of him; he is the most incorrigible man on 
the whole estate.”’ 

‘The general, coming in at that moment, over- 
heard these words, and demanded an explanation. 

* Again, Jakubska!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ That 
unfortunate young man is never out of trouble!” 

A domestic presented a paper to the count, 
whose cheek flushed, and whose brow became dark, 
as he cast his eyes over the few hasty lines, scrawled 
under the impulse of violent passion. They ran 
thus :— 


I know my crime is, that I am not humble enough, 
where humility is the only road to favor. Let not 
that weigh against me. Let mercy inspire you! 
Permit me to leave the estate—nay, furnish me with 

he means of doing so. You owe me a protection 
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you have never extended to me. You have made 
me wretched ; and, because I looked my wretched- 
ness, I have been made a butt to persecution. That 
was not enough; your son struck me !—and I un- 
derstand the countess means to have me fustigated ! 
This I cannot, and will not, forgive! For your own 
sake, as well as mine, I entreat you to Jet me go. 
But I cannot go unassisted, to be everywhere beaten 
and imprisoned as a vagabond! This much, under 
our ro circumstances, I have a right to de- 
mand ; and this I do now demand for the last time. 
I await your answer. 


Had the unfortunate young man sincerely wished 
for the boon he asked, it is probable that he would 
have couched his demand in another tone—in a tone 
more calculated, according to the manners of his 
country, to make a favorable impression ; but crime, 
which had been hovering for years around his heart, 
had now a firm gripe of him. He felt Satan busy 
within his breast, and made one last desperate 
effort to save the count and himself; but without 
any hope, and, certainly, at that moment, without 
any sincere desire of success. 

‘* Wretched boy !’’ exclaimed the general, pacing 
up and down the apartment, in great agitation ; 
‘wretched boy!’’ The count saw nought in this 
letter beyond the insolence of a boor who knows 
he has his master’s secret in his own keeping. 
‘“* He dares to threaten me! However, this spirit 
might extend among the serfs; it must be checked 
in the bud. Had he been good and resigned, I 
might But it does not matter. These 
are not times, with the French propaganda in our 
villages, to overlook such things. This letter is a 
serious grievance.’’ And the general left the room. 

The infliction of corporal chastisement on Pavel 
he did not deem sufficient ; the additional punish- 
ment of close confinement seemed to him necessary, 
in order to bring the young man to a sense of his 
grave offence; and he gave orders accordingly. 
That the matter weighed on his mind, however, 
was clear, from the earnestness with which he 
defended his principles, some hours later, at din- 
ner. A young Frenchman, just arrived from Paris 
with letters from the committee of Polish emi- 
grants, dined that day with the family ; and, after 
making assiduous inquiries into the state of Galicia, 
passed judgment with the usual French rapidity. 

** You are far too feudal here,’’ he said. 

** Do you think so?”’ said the countess, with an 
ineffable sneer ; since, as the Frenchman bore no 
title, for the Countess Sophie, he was ‘ not born ;”’ 
and his opinions had such an utter want of all 
value in her eyes, that she was surprised at his 
giving himself the trouble to emit them. Not so 
the general. 

‘* We and our people,’’ he replied, gravely, 
‘are content with this state of things, to which 
centuries have inured all parties.” 

‘** Are you quite certain that they have inured 
your peasantry ?’’ 

‘‘Our peasantry, sir, like most people, are 
happiest when submitted to wise restrictions. 
Come, there has been a great deal said of our bar 
barities hereabouts by the liberty-mongers of other 
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lands ; they traduce us in a laughable manner. 
One would imagine, when listening to their repre- 
sentations, that, from the moment we get up to the 
time we go to bed, we occupy ourselves in devising 
plans for the annoyance of our serfs, or in ordering 
and witnessing corporal punishment.” 

‘* But,” argued the Frenchman, “ you cannot 
deny that corporal punishment is sometimes in- 
flicted. I have myself seen a gypsy boy cruelly 
maltreated, in the presence of one of the lords, 
hereabouts; and, by his orders, the coachman 
apply his whip to the naked shoulders of a gypsy 
girl, who came begging on the road.” 

‘**Granted,’’ said the count. ‘* But you do not 
find yourself here in the midst of the civilization 
and refinement of your western capital. We are 
surrounded by semi-barbarians, and must treat them 
as such. These very gypsies you speak of, despite 
all the efforts made to redeem them, and though a 
large number have consented to settle in villages, 
and even profess the forms of Christianity, have, 
for the most part, remained as unreclaimed as 
ever. They know no law, human or divine. They 
are the Parias of our provinces, who, like vultures, 
feed on carrion. You fancy I speak figuratively, 
but it is literally true ; they are not less disgust- 
ing in their habits than abandoned in their charac- 
ters. Our only check upon their lawlessness is 
by inspiring them with a wholesome terror.”’ 

** But your own people—you allow them to 
remain in brutalizing ignorance.” 

‘* Has education,’’ said the count, ‘‘ improved 
people in other lands—I mean, made them hap- 
pier’ It has only rendered abortive the control 
of governments, which is necessary and whole- 
some. I have been in German villages that are 
relieved, in part, from feudal tenure, where the 
people are what you call educated, and belong to 
the state. I cannot say I found them so mild, 
or their morals and conduct looked after as they 
would have been under the eye of a residing no- 
bleman. In one village, a man beat his wife under 
circumstances of aggravated cruelty. Had this 
occurred in one of my villages, I would have had the 
fellow severely punished. I witnessed, at other 
times, acts of cruelty to animals that pass belief; 
and yet the authorities took no notice whatever. 
I should have had the perpetrators taught humanity 
in a lesson they would not easily have forgotten. 
Believe me, a certain degree of restraint is to the 
advantage of the people themselves.”’ 

‘*'True,’’ said the Frenchman, “ if you spent 
your time improving the morality of your people, 
your feudal system would be a useful institution ; 
but when this power devolves, as it does in many 
eases, for years upon stewards, the masters being 
far away, it becomes pernicious. All these rights 
were given at a time when people lived wholly on 
their estates. I doubt not that in some instances 
this unrestrained power is wielded with lenity ; 
but the system, as a system, is bad.”’ 

The count’s color rose as the stranger thus un- 
consciously touched upon his own long absence 
from his estate. He answered, evasively—‘‘ One 
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must be born in a country, to enter fully into the 
spirit of its manners and institutions.” 

** And I hold,” said the Frenchman, laughing, 
“that none but foreigners can judge sanely of 
what touches too nearly a nation’s interests.’’ 

The general did not let the subject fall, but 
attacked it again and again with great persistence. 
Perhaps it was expecting too much of human 
disinterestedness to suppose that the nobles would 
have tacitly consented to the abolition of these 
feudal rights, especially of the robot, which di- 
minishes their fortunes by at least one good half, 
as any one will see who takes the trouble to com- 
pute the value of an estate having no outlay for 
labor, teams, &c.—whose profits are equal to the 
highest state of cultivation, and whose tillage, if 
paid for, would absorb a large yearly revenue— 
and compare it with the value of one of equal size, 
entailing the necessary outlay for cattle and hus- 
bandry ; and in so doing he will easily understand 
why the nobles of the Austrian states clung so 
steadfastly to this feudal prerogative.* 

The right of private justice, which, until very 
recently, existed in the greater part of Germany, 
and those countries subject to its sway, and which 
was certainly very hard upon the peasantry—for 
the lord thus became accuser and judge at the 
same time—they were not unwilling to resign ; 
for it was a right as onerous to the noble as to the 
serf. A man purchasing an estate of feudal tenure 
could not dispense with it. He was obliged, at 
his own cost, to provide subaltern officers of the 
law, rural police, and so forth; governments, 
heretofore, having been but too glad to get rid of 
the enormous outlay which the maintenance of 
these servants of the state throughout so vast a 
country would have imposed. The right, too, of 
naming authorities in the villages and townlets, 
being a mere matter of pomp and circumstance, 
they would probably have given up without much 
opposition ; but their rights of fishing and hunting 
were part and parcel of the German nobility, the 
fairest fruit of their parchments, and, if not the 
most profitable, certainly the highest-prized of their 
privileges. And these were precisely what weighed 
most on the lower class; for they were the only 
relics of more barbarous times that placed the life 
of the boor at the mercy of the lord. Any poacher, 
or man supposed to be poaching, found in the for- 
est, might be shot by the noble or his gamekeeper. 
Until the memorable year 1848, perhaps not one 
season passed without many lives being lost in 
this manner ; certainly there is scarcely an estate, 
from north to south, in which an event of this 

* The several constituent assemblies of Germany, es- 
peciafly that of Frankfort, have abolished all these feudal 
rights and privileges ; and it does not seem very likely, 
disputed as their authority may be in other respects, that 
it will ever be possible to reéstablish them. But to ena- 
ble the reader to form some notion of the difference the 
cancelling of these rights makes in the worth of landed 
property, it may suffice to instance the case of a lady 

nown to the writer, who, on an estate of moderate size 
and value, had, immediately after the change effected in 
March, 1848, to disburse no less than £500, —a 


procure the necessary cattle to continue the labor that 
yet to be done. 
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nature has not taken place within the last ten 
years. ‘This law of summary justice, joined with 
that which compels the peasant to assist in the 
battues, has caused more bitter blood between the 
lord and the serf, than, perhaps, any other. It is 
singular, that not even the rents in kind—nor the 
right of grazing for the lord’s cattle, to whatever 
amount, upon their vassals’ meaduws—nor that of 
laying these same meadows under water at all 
times and seasons, for the purpose of damming the 
brooks and rivulets for fishing—not all these 
grievances, small and great, which the revolution 
of 1793 put an end to in France, and which sub- 
sisted more or less throughout Germany and its 
dependencies until 1848, weighed so heavily upon 
the peasantry as these compulsory laws of the 
chase. 

It is in vain for the nobles to contend, as they 
used to do, that this and other feudal exactions 
were the custom of the land. It is a custom to 
which the boors never patiently submitted, which 
caused the peasants’ war in 1500, and certainly 
will not leave Germany quiet until the last trace 
of feudality has ceased to exist. 

Events were now drawing to a head. The 
Count Soboski having fled to Lemberg, in order 
to place himself beyond the reach of suspicion or 
intrigue, from thence penned a last admonitory 
letter to the general. 

** Withdraw before it is too Jate,’’ so ran the 
epistle, ‘‘I entreat—I conjure you, my noble 
friend. 1 see you surrounded with dangers, some 
of which you do not even suspect. Not but I 
know that fear has no power over you; but to 
throw away life uselessly, is unpardonable in a 
man like you, whose existence is, in so many 
ways, useful to his country. Even should your 
party succeed in restoring Poland to itself, it 
would be only to establish, in spite of yourselves, 
a Polish republic ; not an anarchy of nobles, such 
as you dream of—the Poland of 1700, with its per- 
petual feuds, desolating elections, and unbounded 
aristocratic power. But, no; I do you wrong, 
generous Stanoiki; your noble mind contemplates 
but one thing—the liberation of your country, 
You see nothing beyond that bare fact, and therein 
do you err Po" 

The general scarce gave himself the trouble to 
peruse this friendly scroll, but threw it by disdain- 
fully ; the salutary advice was forgotten, and the 
monitor despised. Stanoiki was altogether en- 
grossed with one idea, and he would see it in but 
one light. He was about to stake his all—honor 
—freedom—fortune—life—upon a die. All mi- 
nor considerations, every other care, faded away 
before that one thought—to restore Poland, or 
perish in the attempt. This was the heroic re- 
solve that filled his breast, which he was proud 
to inculcate in his son; and never was patriotism 
mixed with less alloy. Alas, the blindness that 
will not permit us to see things through any me- 
diam but our own narrow views! 

The rebellion now began to assume a formi- 
dable character; it flung away the mask, and 








advanced boldly to the work. The blow did not 
fall unexpectedly upon Austria. Still, it was not 
to be parried easily ; and one decided advantage 
on the side of the Poles, and the partial ignition 
would spread rapidly into a general and unquench- 
able conflagration. But to obtain that advantage, 
the peasantry must be brought to join heart and 
hand with the nobles; a climax that seemed not 
easy of attainment. The clergy and Polish emis- 
saries had moved heaven and earth to rouse the 
villagers; whose obstinacy or indifference pre- 
sented inert, though, in most instances, immovable 
obstacles. But nowhere was this felt more than 
on the estate of Stanoiki. Insensibly, indeed, an 
uncomfortable feeling had crept between the in- 
habitants of the castle and those of the villages. 
The count had held up golden promises, and had 
recourse to persuasion, to induce the Jatter to em- 
brece the cause; but in vain. They alleged their 
duty to the emperor—he was a kind master, they 
said; they could not think of turning against him. 
If the enterprise failed, they did not know what 
punishment might come upon them. ‘Threats 
were as vain as promises and persuasions. Against 
the former they pleaded the protection afforded 
them by the law of the empire; and as to the 
promises, they shook their heads, with looks that 
said, as plainly as looks could say, ‘‘ We know 
their worth.’’ Had this passive resistance been 
confined to the general’s estate, it would have been 
an omen of less significance ; but the same thing 
occurred on all the neighboring domains, and on 
those of other provinces; nay, even the nobility 
of the different circles of Gallicia were not all fired 
with equal zeal—all were, indeed, secretly attached 
to the cause, but many had not the courage openly 
to avow it. 

Such was the state of things when Pavel, boil- 
ing with indignation at the treatment he had 
received, was set at liberty. He had suffered 
more during his confinement than the general 
would have permitted, had he been consulted ; but 
he was far too much preOccupied to attend to such 
matters. February had set in cold and foggy. 
Duski had been repeatedly urged by some of the 
villagers to put Jakubska’s cottage in a state to 


face the severity of the season; but, secure now - 


of the disgrace the young man had fallen into at 
the castle, although the demand was in rule, he 
obstinately refused. Accordingly, when Pavel re- 
entered his house, it was to find it in a far worse 
condition than that in which he had left it. Old 
Jakubska, too, profiting by his absence to sell 
every vendible article she possessed, and all the 
provisions her son had laid by for the winter, and 
having spent every farthing she could lay her 
hands upon in drink, now lay on a bed of sickness, 
from which it did not seem likely that she would 
tise again, the baneful habit having told at last on 
her enfeebled constitution. The count, since the 
receipt of Pavel’s last letter, had withdrawn the 
pension, leaving her in a state of utter destitution ; 
but Pavel hailed the struggles of want with a feel- 
ing approximating to pleasure, for it permitted 
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him to indulge still more unrestrainedly in the 
dark hatred that devoured him. Greatly was the 
old woman relieved when the announcement of 
this fact elicited no remark; and, clasping her 
hands, and crossing herself, she gave utterance to 
the joy she felt at sight of her son once more. 

“At least,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ I shall not die 
like a dog, without kin or kith by my side, to see 
me off on the long journey.” 

‘‘Are you sure I shall mourn you!” said the 
young man, sternly. 

The old woman groaned aloud. ‘‘ No, no!” 
she said, ‘‘ that you will not; and yet I meant it 
all so well.’ 

But loneliness has something so dreadful, es- 
pecially when stretched on the bed of death, that 
she was grateful for seeing his gloomy face over- 
shadowing her threshold—glad to hear his unkind 
voice. Besides, he was seldom alone. He had 
now become an important man in his village, was 
looked up to by the peasants, and sought after with 
an eagerness which showed what reliance they 
placed upon his talents and energy. He was their 
spokesman on al] occasions; and his evenings 
were invariably devoted to the public-house. The 
neighbors, who had always fied old Jakubska’s 
dirty cottage and despised self—who, like Pavel, 
had considered her at one time nothing better than 
a witch, and who had then disliked her son for his 
mopish habits—now flocked around her bed of an 
evening, to keep her company during his absence, 
and to sing his praise. So unstable is the cur- 
rent of human opinion, now running joyously in 
the direction whence it receded but a short time 
before. 

One afternoon, the peasantry of Stanoiki were 
reunited in greater numbers than on any former 
cecasion, in and around a large barn, belonging to 
one of the more opulent of the villagers. Indeed, 
not only all the available men of that part, but the 
leading tenants of the estate generally were there. 
Many, too, had come from a distance ; delegates, 
it would seem, from other domains, eager to show 
their sympathy with the popular cause. Pavel 
was, as usual, the spokesman; and though what 
he said was but simple, it suited the comprehen- 
sion of his auditors. 

‘* The thing for us to consider,” he said, ‘ is 
this. We must take a decided part on one side 
or the other. This neutrality cannot last. We 
all know that we have nothing good to expect from 
our masters—experience of the past has sufficient- 
y shown that ; whereas the emperor has no laws 
but such as have conduced, more or less, to the 
bettering of our lot. Therefore, we resolve to 
remain faithful to the emperor. Do we not?”’ 

** Why, we prove it daily,” said one of the 
peasants. 

‘You do nothing against him,’’ resumed Pavel, 
“and he cannot punish you. Very well. But 
there the matter ends, you have no profit; where- 
as, if you stood by him, you would merit reward, 
and, doubtless, obtain it. The moment our lords 
are rebels, they are without the pale of the Jaw— 
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they cease to be our masters; for, when the em- 
peror catches them, don’t you see, what will he 
do t—hang them by the dozen, like berries, on the 
trees, and confiscate their lands! And, who ‘ll do 
robot then' If we be true and stanch men, we ‘ll 
do it no longer. The emperor, to reward our 
fidelity, will remove it altogether !”’ 

** But if we side with our masters,”’ said a 
peasant, ‘‘ they say they ‘Il give it up also.” 

*‘And you believe them, Zdenko? But don’t 
you see the thing is a stupidity on the face of itt 
The emperor will give it up, because he has never 
profited by it. It is as if Michel was giving away 
Joseph’s house—well, he does it without caring ; 
but it is another question if Joseph could make up 
his mind to part’with it. We don't till the em- 
peror’s lands, nor lend him our cattle; be you 
sure that makes a great difference. But now, if 
we go on with the robot as usual, we are actually 
traitors, and shall be treated as such; because, if 
we serve the enemies of the emperor, we must ex- 
pect to share their punishment. Just in this way, 
if Joseph hates Michel, and we side with Michel, 
Joseph will give us a good drubbing, if he can— 
don’t you see’ It’s quite clear. But if we re- 
fuse the robot, stand out against our lords, and side 
with the emperor, and are his friends, he then 
says, ‘ My dear children, you shall not have the 
robot any more ; provided you pay my taxes, it ’s 
all right and smooth.’ Just as you say to a friend 
who helps you to thrash the man you have quar- 
relled with, ‘ Come to the public-house, and I'll 
give you a dram of brandy!’ Therefore, I say, 
my friends, no more robot; for, if our lords be 
powerful, let us remember we are backed by one 
who is yet more powerful. I say again, down with 
the robot '—he is a dog who yields it! Down with 
our masters '—it were well for the land if the seed 
were lost !”’ 

The tremendous applause which this speech 
elicited, proved that it had found its way to the 
understanding and feelings of the listeners. The 
stamping of feet and the clapping of hands were 
drowned in their loud vociferations; and the 
affrighted wolves scampered over the plain as they 
heard “in the distance the yells of their foe-tribe 
more dreadful than their own. 

That cry reached, too, the ears of Duski, who 
was at that moment entering the village, to collect 
men and horses for the following morning, for the 
purpose of breaking the ice on a small pond not 
far off, and transporting it to the castle cellars ; 
and, judging by the uproar that there must be 
many gathered together, he made in the direction 
whence the sound proceeded, wondering in his 
heart what could have given rise to so exuberant 
an expression of joy. He had not proceeded 
many paces, when he encountered a party of 
stragglers from the barn ; and, stopping, he or- 
dered them upon that service. But, with the for- 
mal declaration that they considered the robot at 
an end, now and forever, and that they would 
henceforth recognize no other authority but that 
of their lord the emperor, who knew how to pun- 
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ish traitors, the peasants, one and all, refused to 
obey. Duski, for a moment stunned by this un- 
expected announcement, soon rallied, and stormed 
and threatened in his usual abusive and violent 
manner. But the serfs no longer listened with 
the downcast eyes and heaving breasts of men 
whose resentment is kept down by fear ; but met 
his menacing looks with looks as stern ; and Dus- 
ki, alone, and unarmed, began to cast about him 
anxious glances for some means of retreat. No 
issue was free, however. Men, women, and chil- 
dren hemmed him in ; and the scythes, pitehforks, 
and flails in the hands of the former, showed him 
that they were not without hostile intentions. His 
conscience, roused in this hour of danger, whis- 
pered how little he had done to merit their good- 
will—how much he had done to excite their hatred ; 
and, silent and abashed, he stood trembling in the 
midst of them, revolving in his craven mind in 
what manner to soften their present exasperation. 
Suddenly, a bright thought occurred to him; and, 
raising his head, with an air of animation, he 
said, 

** Well, my friends, you ought to tell this to 
your lord, not to me. Shall I go and tell him? 
He cannot now bring troops from Lemberg, to 
compel you, since it is his turn to dread them.”’ 

“We don’t want you. We mean to tell him 
ourselves !’’ shouted one of the men. ‘* That bait 
won't take, master steward.”’ 

** To the castle! to the castle !’’ vociferated the 
peasants, catching at the idea suggested by their 
companion. And the movement in the crowd, 
consequent upon the momentary excitement, en- 
abled Duski to turn his horse’s head, and make 
off with himself at full speed; nor did he draw 
rein until he had almost cleared the space betwixt 
the village and the chateau. But, as he was about 
to turn from the bank of the river, up a small road 
leading to the latter, a troop of young men, with 
Casimir at their head, came galloping towards him, 
in such excitement that they evidently were not 
conscious of his presence till they were close upon 
him. 

“You here, Duski?’’ said Casimir, drawing 
up the moment he saw the steward. ‘ You 
should be down at the mine, or in the village, 
doing your best to arm the people and get them 
ready.”’ 

‘“‘Arm—arm the people!’ faltered Duski. 
“Against whom ?”’ 

‘Against whom! why, against the German foe, 
of course—against the oppressor! Pshaw! You 
are but an old fool, after all. We must look to 
this matter ourselves, gentlemen. Let us lose 
no time prating with this silly old man. On— 
on! We must get into the field, cost what it 
may!’’ And, giving the spur to his willing 
brute, he resumed his headlong course over the 
plain. 

Duski remained rooted to the spot. His first 
intention had been to warn the general of the dis- 
ordered state of the village; but, as he looked 
after the gallant little band, now fast receding 





from view, a new current was given to his 
thoughts. 

**Ha! I am an old fool, an owl, a silly old 
man! So I am, in truth, to care about you or 
your lady-mother. After dll, matters begin to 
look very ugly hereabouts. At best, the emperor 
confiscates the estates; and then, Duski, what 
will become of you, in the midst of a mob that 
hates you? You had better, I think, make off 
with yourself and family as soon as may be; and 
as to the count, it’s no concern of yours—they 
are no friends of yours, that I know of.” 

The countess, as usual, had contrived to wound 
mortally the steward’s wife and daughters—hav- 
ing sneered at their pretensions to accomplishments, 
bought very dear by them at a fashionable board- 
ing-schoo] in a provincial town, and prized accord- 
ingly—and having cast on them those peculiar 
glances of which she had the secret, and which 
made her as many enemies as there were persons 
on whom they fell. Duski remembered her man- 
ner, and that of her son ; and it overbalanced, in 
his estimation, all the real grounds for gratitude 
which should have warmed his heart in the inter- 
est of those whose bread he had eaten for years— 
through inordinate profits upon whose revenues 
he had been able to enjoy so many advantages. 
Not the spotless life of the countess—her piety, 
patriotism, maternal affection—nothing pleaded in 
favor of the proud woman ; and Duski left her to 
her fate, retracing his way homeward with all 
speed, to prepare for immediate flight. 

Meanwhile, the cavalcade, with Casimir at its 
head, pursued their way towards the village. 
They had nearly reached it, when, crossing a field, 
and coming directly towards them, they observed 
a large body of men, who, from the weapons they 
bore—for the sun played upon the broad blades 
of the scythes—were evidently bent on some im- 
portant work. Casimir was the first to perceive 
them. The moment he did so, he exclaimed— 

““ Here they are; already on the march ! 
We’ll head them, and proceed at once to 
There is nothing like striking the iron whilst it is 
hot. The town is small—utterly unprepared— 
and, in our hands, might be turned to some advan- 
tage. In war, as in everything else, il n’y a que 
le premier pas qui conte. Seize but upon two such 
towns—report will make them twenty ; and the 
rest will surrender at discretion. Now for it!— 
To the work ; and be eloquent!” 

The next instant the two bands met and halted. 
It was a strange contrast—that gallant little band, 
with their Polish caps of crimson and silver, 
jauntily set on their perfumed locks—their elegant 
forms and trim mustaches—their mettled steeds, 
English riding-whips in the well-gloved hand— 
their silver-mounted pistols, in holsters lined with 
crimson cloth; and that close, compact body of 
men, wrapped in sheep-skins, that seemed to in- 
crease the clumsy, heavy appearance of the wear- 
ers—their weapons, attributes of Ceres rather than 
Mars, all dreadful as they are, in such hands— 
their habitually listless, melancholy look, ex- 
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changed for one of savage brutality, which dis- 
figured the mouth with harsh lines, and lighted 
the eyes with malignant fires. Involuntarily the 
mind of the beholder reverted to the wild animal 
when roused. Their hair seemed to bristle, their 
eyes to glare, as they shook themselves, ready for 
the combat. 

Casimir addressed them with a short but ener- 
getic appeal to their patriotism, and their zeal for 
his house, which had raised the banner of Poland. 
His father, he said, had sent him, his only son, 
into the struggle. Let them follow the example 
of their lord ; and let the fathers bring their gray 
hair, and their youngest-born their fair locks, into 
the field for their country! True patriot was he 
alone who would shed his heart's best blood on 
the altar of his country. Up against Austria! 
Let them clip the eagle’s talons that had torn them 
asunder, and blunt his beak, that was red with the 
gore of their fathers! Their brothers in Posen 
had risen. In Cracow—in Warsaw—they were 
on the eve of breaking forth ; and Poland, like a 
mighty stream, divided for a time by intervening 
obstacles, would again retinite in one broad sheet. 
Let them follow him now, as they stood there— 
with no other arms—no more preparation ; and 
he would lead them on at once to victory and honor. 
** Come !”’ he concluded, ‘‘ my faithful friends, 
follow your lord and leader.” 

Casimir turned his horse’s head, but not a foot 
stirred, not even one eye responded to his impas- 
sioned address. 

** Come, my men—march !”’ he cried, in a voice 
tremulous with eagerness. ‘‘ Why do you stand 
there, like so many blocks t”’ 

** Long life to the emperor !’’ shouted the vas- 
sals, with one voice, in stentorian accents. ‘‘ Long 
life to the Austrian eagle! It is not his talons 
that have scraped up our sowings, and destroyed 
our saplings ; not his bill that has devoured us. 
We know our foes from our friends. No robot 
now, or ever! No robot! No more oppression! 
The emperor, and no robot! Long live the em- 
peror !”’ 

** And Poland !’’ exclaimed Casimir, with im- 
petuosity ; ‘* ye false knaves and cowards !—your 
mother-country = 

** Has given us no father,”’ said Pavel, standing 
forth ; ‘‘ nothing but masters. We and our fa- 
thers have toiled for you centuries. We have 
borne your blows ; but we will not fight, be fined, 
imprisoned, hung, for you! Say I not well, my 
men?” 

Loud and prolonged acclamations succeeded 
these words. 

** Long live the emperor! 
stand to that with our lives !”’ 

** Recreants !’’ shouted a youth, displaying a red 
and white standard, which he had hitherto kept 
furled ; ‘‘ look at this glorious banner, the colors 
of Poland—the colors that floated over Ostrolenko, 


and many a bloody field besides—the colors for 
which Kosciusko bled !”’ 
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robot, and the emperor,’’ was their answer to every 
appeal. 

** Save Poland,” said Casimir, ‘‘ and we "Il see 
about satisfying your desires.”’ 

** Will you, though *”’ said an aged man, plac- 
ing himself before Pavel, who was again about to 
speak. ‘* Who would not grant us schools? Who 
let us grow up like cattle, that we might be driven 
like them? We know as well as you do, and 
have not forgotten it in our hearts. We know 
what we are to expect if you again become mas- 
ters of the country. I remember the day—I was 
young then—when we were not merely serfs—we 
were slaves. It was not then as now—a fixed 
time for labor, and a safe existence. We belonged 
to you at all times and hours, by day and by night. 
Then, we were obliged to march in your feuds, 
and perish without knowing why or wherefore. 
You not only beat us, but you hanged us. We 
had no sense—no thought; we were but your 
tools. Who abolished all this'—the emperor. 
I remember how our masters railed and fumed at 
the time, and how they continued to hang us before 
they could be taught to leave it off.”’ 

** They but executed the law as it then stood,” 
replied Casimir. ‘* Whether judged by the tri- 
bunal of the empire or ours, what matters it to the 
offenders ?”’ 

** Schools, and no robot '—Hurrah for the em- 
peror, and for old Stepan ; and may he live to see 
the last serf, as he saw the last slave !”’ 

** Insolent knaves !’’ said Casimir, stung to mad- 
ness at being thus bearded by his father’s peasantry 
before his friends. ‘‘ Beasts! follow me this in- 
stant, or some of you shall pay dearly for your 
disobedience !”’ 

‘* None here will follow you,”’ said Pavel, 
striding up to the horse’s head, and laying his 
hand on the bridle. 

At this insult every drop of blood forsook the 
cheek of the young nobleman. He tore a pistol 
from his holster, and, without even taking aim, 
fired. The ball grazed Pavel’s hand, which let go 
the rein, and, slightly glancing, lodged deep in 
the breast of old Stepan, who instantly fell a corpse. 

** Down with them !—Spare none !’’ shouted 
Pavel. ‘‘If you are men, leave not one alive! 
They are traitors and rebels !”’ 

The most prudent of the young men now turned 
their horses’ heads in the direction of the castle, 
forcing Casimir along with them, in spite of his 
protestations. Stones flew afler them ; but, being 
well mounted, they distanced the peasants without 
difficulty. They rode some distance before Casi- 
mir’s coolness and reflection returned, when he 
was overwhelmed by the vehement reproaches of 
his friends. ‘To his rashness and want of temper 
they attributed their signal failure, which, they 
said, might extend the spirit of insubordination into 
wider circles ; and, in order to prevent so great a 


’ 


‘calamity, it was unanimously determined that each 


should ride off in a different direction, to endeavor, 
by his presence, to preserve order. It was thought 


But the peasants remained inflexible, ‘‘ No best that Casimir, against whom there was so 
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much ill-will, should return and inform the count 
of what had happened. Accordingly, with a hasty 
adieu, he set spurs to his horse, and, just as the 
light was beginning to wane, entered the court- 
yard of the chateau. He found his mother alone 
in the drawing-room, sitting in her arm-chair beside 
the window, looking over the bleak prospect that 
extended before her. 

“Thank God! Casimir, you are come back at 
last !’’ she said. ‘* I know not why, but I feel 
anxious.”’ 

“Tt is with sitting in this gloomy twilight,” 
replied Casimir. ‘* Where is my father ?”’ 

** Oh, you know to-day he cannot be seen.”’ 

** Ay, but I must see him though. I don’t 
like the looks of the peasantry—they refuse to 
march.”” 

** Heaven will turn their hearts,’’ replied the 
countess. 

The servants entered to place the lamps, having 
prepared everything for the announcement of din- 
ner, no longer a regular meal at the castle, since 
political agitation had invaded every breast. 

The sight of Stepan’s lifeless body inflamed the 
peasants to such a pitch that, had not the party 
ridden off, they would have executed summary 
vengeance on the spot; but against their young 
count they were most vindictive. 

‘* We must get him into our hands, dead or 
alive !’’ they shouted, moving forward, as if about 
to proceed direct to the chateau ; but Pavel re- 
strained them. They would not leave old Stepan’s 
corpse lying like a dog in a ditch ’—they would 
carry him home to his family? But so exasper- 
ated were the peasants, and so thoroughly roused 
within them was the instinctive taste for blood, 
inherent in all savage, untaught natures, that it 
was not an easy task to stay them. Pavel, always 
so bold, now faint-hearted! He, who ever urged 
them forward, retreat in the hour of trial! They 
could searce credit their senses ; and the words 
** traitor—villain—castle-spy !’’ were flung at him. 
But he opposed so calm a front to those who threat- 
ened, that the greater part cried ‘* Shame !’’ and 
forced them to desist. 

With the inconstancy of thought peculiar to 
mobs, of whatever kind, the suggestion of carrying 
old Stepan back to his village was now acted upon ; 
and Pavel, suffering none to detain him, availed 
himself of the opportunity thus obtained to fly to 
his cottage, and, rushing in with breathless haste, 
approached the old woman’s bed. 

So absorbed was he in the one feeling of that 
hour, that he did not perceive the change that had 
come over her. Her fallen features—her glassy 
eyes—the earthy tints in her face—the spasinodic 
clutchings of her feeble hand —everything escaped 
him. He did not perceive that Jakubska’s hour 
was come. He had given her his last farthing 
that morning, and the empty bottle by her bed-side 
proved how she had profited by the indulgence to 
shorten her fast-expiring lease of life—but Pavel 
heeded it not. 





‘*] have sent away Maricia for the priest,” she 
said, in a husky tone. ‘‘ It is lucky you dropped 
in, Pavel ; I shall at least take leave of you.” 

** You !—why '—wherefore !”’ said Pavel, al- 
most unconsciously. 

‘** Because I am dying,’’ the old woman said, 
with a painful effort. ‘* Don’t you see how fast I 
am going !”’ 

** Dying !’’ said Pavel. ‘* Going fast '—No!” 
he exclaimed, like one awakening from a troubled 
dream ; ‘“‘no; it cannot be! I must first speak 
with you.”” 

“Ha! ha! ha! as if death would wait for that. 
I never thought to laugh at such atime. But 
hand me some spirits—there are some left in that 
flask yonder. I know it is wrong just now, but 
the priest will set it all right, by and by; and 
you "l] have masses said for my soul,’’ she added, 
coaxingly, ‘‘ won't you? for I have been a good 
mother to you all along, and ever meant it kindly, 
that I did. Thank you; the dram has revived me. 
I wanted to make a count of you, and had well 
nigh succeeded ; but the countess ruined all. But 
then, when one comes to meet death face to face, 
how to carry a lie and a fraud with one into the 
grave! And then, there ’s confession and absolu- 
tion. Where can the priest tarry so long, | won- 
der?” 

** Yes—yes !”’ said Pavel, eagerly interrupting 
her, ‘this is surely the time when all scales 
should fall from blinded eyes; and truth—truth 
alone should well from the lips. Woman !—thou 
who art on the point of leaving this world, and 
hast nothing more to fear or to hope here below— 
thou who art already a stranger on earth—I im- 
plore thee to reveal the whole truth tome! Never 
mind the consequences. Neither great nor small 
shall have power over thee one hour hence. Speak 
the truth—I know it—I feel it here,’ striking his 
breast—‘‘ here, in my inmost heart. Thou art 
not—thou never couldst be—my mother.”’ 

‘“* Unfeeling, ambitious boy!” murmured the 
old woman, ‘‘ to deny me at my last hour. Holy 
Virgin! thou hearest him—to deny his dying 
mother !’’ Pavel covered his face with his hands, 
and groaned aloud. ‘‘Oh, Pavel!’’ continued 
Jakubska, feebly, ‘* once—once only—let me press 
your hand to my heart—to my lips. Come and 
lay your head but once close by mine. Let me 
feel your hair—place my hand on your head. I 
have not done so since you lay on my breast a 
helpless infant. It cannot make any difference 
now. I cannot trouble you any more. Once— 
only once—let me feel that I have a son.” 

Pavel flung himself on his knees beside the bed, 
and ejaculated passionately—‘“‘ I will be more than 
a son to you if you but own the truth—the whole 
truth. Say but these words, ‘I am not your 
mother !’ Have you not had all my earnings, such 
as they were? Have I ever kept anything for 
myself beyond the strictest necessaries! Have I 
ever thwarted or ill-treated yout Have I not 
protected you against the brutality of others ?’’ 
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** Yes—yes! You have done all that—more than | 
sons do in the general way; but I had rather you | 
had robbed me, beat me, and called me ‘ mother.’’’ | 

* And you will reveal nothing, even at this 
awful time t”’ 

“1 take the Virgin to witness, I have nothing | 
to reveal. But, Pavel,’’ said the old woman, in 
tones every moment becoming weaker, ‘‘ call me 
‘ mother ;’ once—only once !"” 

Pavel sprang to his feet, and bending over 
the wizened, shrunken form, he said in a hollow 
whisper— 

‘* One last question. On your salvation, what 
tie binds me to the count? The pension you re- 
ceived’? In short, doubts have floated across my 
mind this day, nay, this very hour, even I 
But I must know the truth! On your salvation, 
what is the count to me’’’ As Pavel put the 
question, his eyes glared on the dying woman, his | 
chest heaved, his hands grasped convulsively her | 
coverlid, as though he were about to fall. 

** Nothing,’’ murmured the woman, in a feeble 
voice ; ‘| take all the angels to witness—nothing | 
but your master. Your father lies in the village | 
cemetery beside your brothers, and where I would | 
you laid me too. Pavel, one word more.” But 
Pavel had turned from the bed, and was striding 
towards the ladder that led upwards to the loft 
where he usually slept. 

** Pavel, the saints preserve you! Can you 
leave me at a time like this?” 

** Silence, woman! ‘The fiends are with me— 
not the saints,”’ said Pavel, in a hoarse whisper. 

The old woman fe!] back, speechless, on her 
bed, keeping her eyes fixed upon the hole through 
which her son had vanished. He soon reappeared. | 
A straightened scythe was on his shoulder ; in his 
broad belt was a long double-edged hunting knife ; 
and an old pistol, a gift of Noah’s, peeped from 
his bosom. As he descended the ladder, his face 
was disfigured by a demoniacal expression. 

‘** Pavel !”’ eried the woman, roused by terror 
from the lethargy that was stealing on her— 
“Pavel, you are not going to kill your own 
mother ?”” 

“* No!” said Pavel, with a sickening smile ; 
** but, perhaps, I am about to do as hellish a deed ! 
If I do, it’s your fault, though. Ha! Here, in 
good time, comes the priest. I leave him with 
you; he will know better how to console and 
assist you at this moment than I.”’ 

At that instant, a middle-aged man entered the 
room, whose costume betrayed his calling. 

** I see,’’ said he, ‘‘ you are arming in the good 
cause, my son. Detain him not, woman ! Every 
Pole, whatever be his degree, owes his blood to 
his country. The blessing of Heaven, and of our 
holy mother the church, rests on the good patriot. 
Come here, my son ; kneel, and receive my bless- 
ing—and let me bless your arms, too, that they 
may prove a lance and a shield to you.” 

‘* Pavel, stay with me,” faintly murmured the 
dying woman. 

** Detain him not from his mission,”’ authorita- 














tively put in the priest. Heaven inspires him! 
Come, my son; let me put the seal of grace on 
you.” 

** Thank you, good father,”’ said Pavel, rather 
fiercely. ‘‘ 1am afraid you mistake altogether 
my mission.” 

‘*] saw the peasants assembled just now at the 
head of the village ; and, to my inquiries, they 
answered they were awaiting further instructions 
—a banner, I suppose, from the castle.’’ 

** Ay—ay!”’ said Pavel, impetuously, ‘* we seek 
our banner there. I have no time to lose; nor 
you either, good father, in shriving your penitent.” 
So saying, he unceremoniously pushed by the 
priest, and left the cottage. 

No sooner did he reach his companions than he 
exclaimed— 

** Now is the time, my friends! To the castle! 
Bind the rebels and our task-masters! Burn their 
proud dwellings, and break their proud hearts! 
Let those who love the emperor, and hate the robot, 
follow me!’’ And placing himself at their head, 
by the side of Stepan’s son, a well-armed, savage- 
looking giant, the whole party moved on in the 
direction of the chateau. 

It was the anniversary of Vanda’s death—a day 
which the general was in the habit of consecrating 
to her memory. He had that morning visited her 
grave, and afterwards retired to his own apartment 
—once hers—where he spent many hours, calling 
to mind her gentle virtues and devoted affection, 
the loss of which had left a void in his life that 
nothing, not even the pride he took in his son, 
could replace. For something there was—he could 
not say what, unless it were the spirit of the 
mother in the child—that had stood between his 
heart and Casimir’s, from the cradle. It was 
nothing that could estrange a parent's affection, 
but something that checked the unrestrained flow 
of confidence. The boy had looked up to him 
with respect, but his mother had been his friend ; 
and the general’s life—so full of all the nameless 
joys of a happy home, during the lifetime of her 
whose death every passing day taught him to 
lament more bitterly—had been, since that event, 
inconceivably to himself, spent amid the hollow, 
vapid pleasures of society, from which he was 
averse from habit and taste, and in which his mind 
could find no food until politics absorbed it. 
Plunged as he was each year, at this epoch, in 
the same reflections, to-day they came home to his 
heart with the force of the first anniversary of his 
bereavement—perhaps from a consciousness that 
he was engaged on such courses as might soon 
lead him to a speedy retirion with her he loved. 

He recalled Vanda in her early bloom, when he 
first conceived for her an attachment that for many 
years had been hopeless. Though they had known 
and loved each other from childhood, the day on 
which they acknowledged a new, a tenderer senti- 
ment, seemed to him that on which they were first 
acquainved. He took, from a small reading-desk, 
her portrait, which had been painted at that epoch. 
Alas! the miniature had lost but little of its pris- 
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tine brightness ; whilst the origina] had long been 
mouldering in the grave. And that being, so beloved 
and so loving—that truest and tenderest of natures 
—had dealt him the severest blow that ever struck 
the heart of man. No occurrence in his existence 
had ever brought one portion of the rapture with 
which he had greeted Leon’s birth. The bitter 
deception which followed had overshadowed his 
after-life, and tainted his paternal joys; for at all 


times, between him and his own son, the image of | 


that lost boy would start up uncalled, and no effort 
could chase it away. Casimir, in his childhood, 
had been sickly and cross—in his dawning man- 
hood was ungovernable and presumptuous ; and the 
comparison between him and the joyous child to 
whom Vanda had taught the same devotion towards 
him that she herself entertained—wilful and high- 
spirited, yet ever brought under by one kind word 
—would ever present itself painfully. And he 
could not forget that he had lavished his first 
paternal emotions on that changeling—emotions 
which he could never feel again. 

He knew that in Vanda’s work-table there used 
to be a picture of Leon. He had not raised that 
lid since the day of her burial. He now felt a 
sort of awe in touching it. As he slowly drew 
the key from its secret recess, he paused. The 
figure of a dark young man, handsome, yet fierce, 
with an air of hopeless melancholy about him, rose 
up before his mind. Of that child, near whose 
bed he had watched in fond anxiety, whose head 
had rested on her breast—what had he made ?—A 
serf! With an unflinching hand, he had thrown 
him back into the slough whence hers had raised 
him. This was cruel, indeed ; and, though in his 
first blind passion he had not felt it, remorse had 
often visited him since for his harshness. ‘‘ But 
what could | do?”’ he almost involuntarily murmured 
aloud. ‘* There was every proof of Vanda’s hav- 
ing borne me a son ; there was none of that son’s 
death. If I gave the boy an education and free- 
dom, as I could not give him a family, might he 
not turn an intriguer, and, after my death, attempt 
to rob my son of his inheritance '—bruit abroad a 
story, which, for the honor of the family, and 
chiefly for that of her who committed the fault, I 
have made every possible sacrifice to cover with an 
impenetrable veil? Had he but been resigned to 
the lot which fate awarded him, I would have done 
much ; and though I might have had the weakness 
to avoid, I never should have forsaken him. But 
what did he ask of me!—Education! That were 
giving him arms against me and mine. Liberty 
to leave my property !—Ay, that he might spread 
far and wide the tale of his disinheritance! After 
all, he but went to his natural home and friends. 
He was yet young enough ; I foolishly trusted he 
would lose all memory of the past, except what 
that old beggar-woman might chance to tell him. 
But my plan failed ; I know not what evil genius 
in the boy baffled it. And then he turns out to 
be thoroughly bad—indeed, how could the son of 
such people be otherwise '—moody, discontented. 
He has dared to threaten even me, the benefactor 





of his mother. There is no gratitude in his 
breast. How necessary, then, my prudence— 
how dangerous to have allowed him any power 
against me or mine! Vanda, I reproach not thy 
memory ; but thy error has weighed heavily on 
me, and on that poor boy! Perhaps it was cow- 
ardly to shun him—I should have spoken with 
him—counselled him ; but I could not conquer 
the adverse feeling.”’ 
The count strode hurriedly up and down the 
apartment. Again he approached the table, and, 
applying the key to the work-box, threw open the 
lid. The first thing that met his sight was a 
small piece of half-finished needlework, which he 
well remembered had been destined for himself. 
The old soldier’s eyes were dim with tears as he 
looked on it. Some moments elapsed before he 
could bring himself to remove this article, which 
had been last touched, and there deposited, by the 
hand he should never see more. He did remove 
it, however ; wher, side by side with the small 
case, which he knew to contain Leon’s portrait, 
he perceived a letter addressed to himself, the im- 
pression of whose seal was flattened by time. 
Although the genera] imagined that no incident 
connected with his beloved Vanda was forgotten by 
him, there was yet one to which she had alluded 
with her dying accents, that for the space of twenty 
years had never once obtruded on his thoughts. 
Her last words, ‘* My letter, my letter,’’ now rang 
in his ears. He made himself the bitterest re- 
proaches for having forgotten to look for this pre- 
cious document—nay, forgotten its very existence. 
It contained, doubtless, some expressions of a will 
which it would have been his greatest happiness 
to execute. With fear and trembling, he broke 
the seal. The letter had evidently been written 
under the dread Vanda experienced of dying during 
her husband’s absence ; for it revealed the secret 
that weighed on her heart, but it contained also 
what her last agony had prevented her from utter- 
ing—a pathetic appeal to his generosity in favor 
of the unfortunate victim :— 


Remember, she said, that we have loved him for 
years. ‘Throw him not back upon that desolate life 
from which he sprung. It will be to me, in the 
realms above, a lasting consolation to know that 
your generous hand has = my fault towards 
that unoffending child. his presence distress 

ou, send him to some distant land; but let him 

ave a good education, and an opening in life. 
Though he lose the father in you, in you let him 
find the benefactor; and, believe me, you will not 
repent this concession to the wishes of a dying 
woman. Something within tells me the devotion 
of that boy’s heart will repay you———— 


The letter dropped from the general’s hand. 
He was not without some portion of the super- 
stition peculiar to the north ; and it seemed to him 
as if he had forfeited the blessing which this let- 
ter had promised him—as if Vanda’s displeasure, 
even from the blessed realms she inhabited, had 
lain like a spell upon him. ‘‘And yet,” he mut- 
tered to himself, ‘‘ what was I to do!—run the 
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risk of exposure? True, I might have sent him 
to a foreign land—bound him by benefits—bought 
his silence by meriting his gratitude, or fostering 
his hopes; but it is now too late. Had I but 
seen this letter sooner, or never read it! Oh— 
fatal habit of following the impulse of one’s will, 
without reflecting beyond the sensation of the mo- 
ment—that fear to face a disagreeable topic! 1 
might have spoken to the boy—seen him—done 
something for him. Had I not dreaded to look 
on his portrait, to see the contents of this table, 
which bring before me but too vividly a happiness 
forever lost, I should have read this letter ;’’ and, 
hastily snatching up a pencil, he wrote on the mar- 
gin— 

A joyless life, darkened by one sad, yet persistent 
remembrance—by a feeling partaking of regret and 
remorse—this, Vanda, has been your legacy. Bet- 
ter you had buried your secret in your grave! But 
we shall meet where both will forgive and be for- 
given. 


He laid the letter on the table, and remained 
for a time absorbed in the thoughts it awakened ; 
then took up, and opened, the miniature. There 
was the Leon of his fond delusion—the fine, 
spirited boy, with the bold look, yet soft smile, 
which he once deemed of such rare promise—an 
eye that spoke of a high daring and keen intelli- 
gence, in which he once thought he read tokens 
of warm and gushing affections. What had be- 
come of the plant his hand had blighted? A semi- 
barbarian, dark in look, hostile in his inmost soul 
to all that surrounded him—without one known 
virtue! Again, something whispered that he was 
but like other peasants—more brooding, perhaps, 
but not so brutal. He had heard of his dauntless 
courage, and could not deny him a sort of rude dig- 
nity. He might, under their peculiarcireumstances, 
have claimed money—it could not have been re- 
fused ; but money Pavel never sought to obtain— 
but to fly the estate. Had it not been wiser to let 
him go’ His peasants, generally, were discontented 
and disaffected. It could not be, of course, that 
they disliked their Jord; that was not probable. 
Why should they dislike him? Could Pavel have 
incited them to opposition? Impossible! The 
influence of one man could not effeet so much. 
The emissaries of Austria had won them over— 
intimidated them, and paralyzed their will—or 
they would, ere this, have flocked round the Polish 
banner. 

At this point of his reflection, the general 
started at the confused sound of what appeared to 
him an approaching mass of people. After listen- 
ing awhile, he became satisfied that it must be 
Casimir and his companions returning to the cha- 
teau. But no! that was not the clatter of horses’ 
feet, but of peasants’ hob-nailed shoes on the hard 
snow. The general approached the window ; but, 
darkness coming on, nothing was discernible. 
The sounds, however, seemed to die away ; and, 
dismissing the matter from his mind, he rang for 
lights—then, trembling with emotion, resumed 





the painful task of reading words, each of which 
sank into his soul in the shape of a poignant re- 
proach to his heart or his conscience. Vanda, 
after imploring forgiveness for herself—the sin- 
ning and offending party—and tenderness and 
mercy for the unoffending and unconscious accom- 
plice of her fraud, ventured, in a last paragraph, 
to resume, in a few words, a subject often div- 
cussed between them, and to which her spirn 
clung to the last :— 


I fear, thus ran the letter, we are often involun 
tarily cruel and unjust, from the mere habit o1 
overlooking the man in the serf—at least we fancy 
him another sort of being than ourselves. We 
often talk of him as though his nature were little 
above that of the brute. But is not the neglect of 
peoees education the chief cause of this inferiority * 

he facility with which Leon has become what 
children of rank are at his age, has opened my eyes 
to this injustice. Do, for my sake, give your peas- 
ants some good schooling, such as may suit their 
condition of life ; which may make at least men of 
them—reclaim them from their present state of 
utter darkness and moral ignorance. If you suffer 
them to remain like wild beasts, dread the hour 
when they may turn and rend you! 





The general had scarcely read these Jast words, 
when loud cries resounded through the before si- 
lent passages of the castle. 

“Here they come—my faithful people!” ex- 
claimed the count. Hastily throwing the letter 
and portrait on the table, he was about to rise, 
when the door of his apartment was flung violent- 
ly open, and the countess, speechless, almost life- 
less, rushed in, and clung tohim. This extraordi- 
nary terror, the mingled clamor of voices, the 
yelling and barking of the house-dogs, and the 
crashing of falling objects, left the general no 
longer in doubt as to the real nature of the dis- 
turbance. Oaths and shrieks reached his ear that 
could not be mistaken—death-dealing blows, and 
groans that betrayed human agony, were growing 
every instant more distinct. Then, suddenly, the 
chateau was filled with fearful howls, such as the 
wolves raise in the lone forest. The general 
looked about him for his arms; they stood in a 
large closet, near his bedroom. His wife yet 
elnng to him, in the very agony of despair. Whilst 
he was gently endeavoring to loosen her hold, an 
aged servant staggered into the apartment, his 
clothes and hair dabbled with blood, and the livid- 
ness of death overspreading his features. 

“Fly! Fly for your lives!’ he exclaimed. 
‘* The peasants are upon us! They have already 
seized the young count. One issue is yet free—the 
passage leading to poor Count Leon’s former cham- 
ber !”” 

But, at that instant, the hurried, confused tramp 
of hob-nailed shoes resounded along the corridor ; 
and, ere they could move a step, dark figures, with 
Pavel at their head, poured into the chamber. At 
an order from Pavel the men threw themselves on 
the count and his wife, and bound the former fast 
in his chair. 
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**And now, my friends, one minute’s patience,” 
said Pavel ; ‘‘ I have an old account to settle here. 
Do you know me?” 

He approached the chair, and plunged his burn- 
ing glance into the very eyes of the count ; but the 
old soldier maintained his dignity. 

** Rebels !’’ he cried, addressing the boors, and 
coldly overlooking Pavel, ‘‘ what would you of me? 
Say what sum will satisfy you. Name it! Oram 
I to purchase the lives of my family by a renunci- 
ation of my rights ?”’ 

** Nothing can buy that !’’ shouted Stepan’s son. 
** My own hand brains him who talks of sparing 
the oppressor or his brood!’’ And he brandished, 
as he spoke, his keen, flashing scythe over the head 
of the general. 

“Wait, Stepan—wait, yet awhile!” shouted 
Pavel ; ‘I must be heard by this proud man!” 
He placed himself straight before the count. 
** Here,”’ said he, ‘‘ look well at me, whose life 
you have embittered, and who now brings his 
thanks to you. Your son insulted me—struck me 
—shot at me ; the heir in whom you have placed 
your pride and your love—who left no place in 
your heart for charity or justice! All I asked 
was, to be suffered to depart in peace—to be 
allowed to wander an exile and a beggar in other 
lands. I would have gladly toiled for my daily 
bread, far from this cursed place and the contume- 
ly, the hardships of a serf’s life. I could not, 
would not live a serf! Nothing moved you— 
nothing touched your stony heart—not my pas- 
sionate appeals, not even my passive resignation ! 
The serf had not a place in your remembrance. 
My father had been one before me ; why should I 
not be the same! But, I repeat it, your silent 
scorn was not enough—your son’s more active in- 
solence was not repressed; he struck me, I say! 
Stepan, hand me the young dog!” 

Until that moment the countess had scarce 
shown signs of life; but when Casimir, tightly 
bound and gagged, yet unhurt, was cragged from 
among the peasants, a piercing cry escaped her 
breast ; but she as immediately checked herself, 
and nerved her heart to endurance. Pavel ap- 
proached the young count, and, after eying him 
for a moment, struck him on the face with his 
hard, horny hand. Casimir bounded with rage. 

‘* There!’ said Pavel, ‘‘ one score is washed 
out between us; now for the next!’’ and, coolly 
raising a splendidly-mounted Turkish pistol, just 
seized from among Casimir’s store of arms, he 
levelled it at the young man. 

Another cry escaped the mother. The Indian 
at the stake shows not a more unflinching brow 
than the general; and, beyond that cry, which 
revealed the agony within, the countess, too, 
seemed, like her husband, turned to stone. 

Pavel paused an instant, and said, ‘‘ Does no 
one here plead for his paltry life? Then, kneel 
to me, Casimir Stanoiki! Kneel tp the serf!”’ 

The slender form of the youth remained erect 
and firm as ever. Pavel extended his arm—the 
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report rang—Casimir’s blood reddened his parents’ 
garments ! 

Savage yells now filled the room; and, whilst 
many forced open drawers and secretaries, and 
seized with rapture what money and papers they 
found—papers which they meant to deliver over 
to the Austrian authorities, as their best shield 
against all future punishment, and which ultimate- 
ly caused numerous arrests and confiseations in the 
Grand Duchy of Posen, and in Russian Poland, as 
well as in Gallicia—Pavel watched his victims ; 
Casimir writhing in the agony of death—the 
countess, whom Stepan’s brutal son had not spared, 
covered with wounds, lying upon her husband's 
breast—and the old general, who, though un- 
touched, seemed dead to outward sensations, a 
carved effigy of despair! Pavel would permit no 
one to go near the count. 

‘** He dies’’—he furiously cried, as the murder- 
ous Stepan approached——‘‘ he dies who dares so 
much as touch a hair of his head! The count is 
mine. 1 will suffer no one to come between us.” 

The peasants now, with one accord, declared 
their intention of proceeding to plunder the castle. 
Many of the servants were killed, and the survivors 
badly wounded—no resistance, therefore, was to 
be apprehended ; and, before succor could arrive, if 
any one had escaped to seek it, they would be far 
away. Their only fear was the possible return of 
the little band of nobles which had dispersed that 
afternoon. No time was to be lost, for no one 
wished to go home empty-handed. 

“Tt is our turn to gather tithes now,”’ said they 
to the count, as they left him, still bound to his 
chair, with his murdered son and wife lying at his 
feet. 

The peasants were gone, and he was alone— 
all alone in that chamber of death. The tapers 
threw a feeble, flickering light around, revealing 
but near objects, and leaving the space beyond it in 
gloom. Since that fatal pistol-shot, the count had 
shown no signs of life. Now, for the first time, 
he spoke; and his voice sounded hollow and un- 
natural in that awful stillness. 

‘* What ’s that ’—Who’s there?”’ he said, en- 
deavoring to penetrate the obscurity of the opposite 
corner, where two fiery eyeballs, like those of a 
wolf, were glaring at him. 

** Leon,’’ was the answer, in low, guttural ac- 
cents. 

The general suffered his head to drop on his 
bosom, as if hopeless of the desired relief from such 
ahand. But nature conquered all other feelings ; 
even his tormentor’s presence was a relief at such 
a moment. 

** Wretch !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ if you have, in- 
deed, any remembrance of your early life—if you 
have a spark of human feeling left—strike this old 
breast—complete your work—and I will say, at 
the Throne of Judgment, that your last crime was 
one of mercy.” 

** You knew no pity for me,” said Pavel, “‘ nor 
do I know any for you. I, too, would have 
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thanked you for an inch of cold steel in my 
breast, instead of the undying misery that has 
eaten into my very heart, and made me what I 
now am.”’ 

There was no reply. Half-an-hour passed 
away ; but neither Pavel nor the count reckoned 
time as it fled. The Parisian bronze clock of 
Leroy on the console struck eight ; but its silver 
tone was not heard by either, though the silence 
of death reigned in that fearful chamber. 

When the peasants, about to depart—having 
laden all the conveyances, of whatever kind, be- 
longing to the castle, with their booty—returned 
to seek Pavel, they found him still sitting, in the 
same meditative attitude, in the corner. They 
approached the count. Nature, more merciful 
than man, had freed the poor struggling soul from 
its earthly tenement. 

On hearing that his victim was no more, Pavel 
sprang to his feet; and, darting towards him, in 
his haste struck against the table, and his eye fell 
upon an open letter and a miniature. Some strong 
impulse, even at that moment of excitement, in- 
duced him to pause. He took them up, looked at 
them, thrust them into his bosom, and, without 
uttering a word, hurried from the chateau. 

As the peasants went home, laden with their 
spoils, they passed Duski’s dwelling. The un- 
fortunate man had been delayed too long by the 
packing of his goods and chattels. He fell into 
the hands of the marauders, who hung him over 
his own door-post—his ingrate heart thus paying 
the forfeit to his eupidity. Some days later, when 
Stepan, and a few of the more determined of the 
rioters, appeared before the Austrian authorities, 
at the nearest town, to render an account of them- 
selves, and deliver up the papers they had taken 
from the chateau of Stanoiki, they left at the 
lunatic asylum a miserable maniac. The maniac 
was Pavel. 

It would be next to impossible to determine— 
so rapidly and wide did this insurrection spread 
—whether any one family fell the first victims of 
popular fury, their misfortunes serving as an en- 
couragement to the tumultuous peasantry else- 
where ; or whether, which seems more likely, the 
movement, resulting from one and the same cause, 
was simultaneous in many places. But, as is well 
known, castle after castle, and mansion after man- 
sion, were attacked, some of whose proprietors 
attempted to hold out against the mob, with the 
desperation of men who had no hope in front, and 
no expedient in the rear. For where could they 
tura for succor? Not, certainly, to the govern- 
ment, against which they were conspiring, and 
within whose power they would scarce have ven- 
tured to trust themselves. 

The Austrian government stood, then, in a crit- 
ical position. On the one hand, the nobles expected 
signal punishment to overtake the murderers and 
despoilers of their friends and relations; 071 the 
other, the peasantry anticipated recompense for 
their fidelity, and grateful acknowledgments for 
having gained for the emperor so easy a victory. 





If the government satisfied the lords and human- 
ity, by pursuing the perpetrators of these crimes 
with the utmost rigor of the law, the Poles would, 
at their next rising—and no leniency could pre- 
vent it—find most willing tools in those very men 
upon whose ill-will their revolt at that time 
foundered. 

In this emergency, government took a middle 
course. ‘Troops were sent to those parts where 
tumults and bloodshed continued unabated—prin- 
cipally the circle of Tarnow—for the double pur- 
pose of intimidating the rebel nobles, and of sup- 
pressing the but too faithful peasantry. Justice 
closed its eyes to their first delinquencies ; but it 
was necessary to check in time the extension of 
such horrors, which would otherwise ramify all 
over Gallicia, and become formidable even to the 
authorities ; and thus many a devoted victim was 
spared. 

The emperor then issued a decree which, with- 
out abolishing the robot, greatly diminished its 
hardships ; reducing it, in fact, to the system that 
exists in Austria proper, where it is considerably 
softened by the habits and manners of the nobility. 
The much complained of supernumerary days of 
labor at harvest time were suppressed, and the 
peasants’ cattle were no longer at the unlimited 
disposal of the lord. 

There can be no doubt but the government had 
calculated upon a passive resistance on the part of 
the peasantry to the rebellious measures of their 
masters ; but it had not foreseen, and was alto- 
gether innocent of, its tragic development. Noth- 
ing, however, can persuade the Poles to think so. 
In the aversion with which they are regarded by 
their peasants, they see nought but the fruit of 
Austrian intrigue. But an impartial judgment 
must admit that the semi-barbarism in which they 
have suffered their people to vegetate, is sufficient 
to explain the brutality of their deeds. This view 
of the case is more fully and ably illustrated in 
the following record of similar events in Poland, 
which is to be found in the ‘* Annual Register” 
for the year 1768 :-— 


An insurrection of the Greek peasants, which 
now happened, in the province of Kiova and the 
Ukraine, was attended with such circumstances of 
barbarous and inhuman cruelty, that it seemed to 
take off from the horror of many of those scenes 
which this unhappy country had already presented. 
These peasants, who had long groaned under the 
tyrannical oppression of crue] masters, were now a 
signal instance of the badness of that policy which 
would deprive any part of the community of their 
rights as men, and degrade them to the condition 
of slaves. The poor, in all countries, meet with 
much injury and oppression from the great and the 
rich ; yet we find, that, where they are allowed to 
participate in almost any degree of the common 
rights of mankind, and to partake of the general 
gifts of nature, they will, in times of public dis- 
tress, adhere to the fortune of their superiors with 
the most persevering fidelity, and freely spend their 
blood in the defence of benefits of which they par- 
take so small a share. But in the country of which 
we treat, where the bulk of the people can claim no 
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rights, the cruel hour of weakness and distress was 
instantly seized upon as the happy opportunity to 
revenge upon their masters al] the past injuries and 
oppressions which they had suffered from them. 

he peasants, accordingly, finding that most of 
the arms, ammunition, | stores, and many of the 
best men, were drawn out of the country, assembled 
in great bodies, and committed the most savage 
cruelties ; murdering, without distinction, gentle- 
men, ecclesiastics, Jews, Catholics, and United 
Greeks ; and sparing neither women nor children. 
The Sieur Dessert, secaned of Palawoes, and his 
lieutenant, having fortunately got timely informa- 
tion of their designs from the Bishop of the United 
Greeks, saved their lives by flying to Rowna, in 
Volhynia ; but the barbarous peasants 
the bishop for his humanity. The Governor of 
Simla had so little notice of his danger, that he 
escaped to Rowna in his shirt only, and left his 
wife and child sacrifices to their fury. Fifty Prus- 
sian hussards, who had the misfortune to be in the 
country buying horses, were murdered by them, 
under pretence that they were Polish gentlemen in 


disguise. To the Jews they bore a particular ani- 
mosity, as they had been long employed by the nobil- 
ity as stewards, in the management of their estates, 
in which office they treated these people with great 
cruelty and oppression ; who now took a most cruel 
revenge, slaughtered many thousands of them, burnt 
their houses, destroyed their books and papers, and 
seemed as if they would leave no vestige that they 
had ever existed among them. Having called in 
the Haydamacks, or Zaporouski Cossacks, to their 
assistance, they seemed to threaten the utter de- 
struction of the country ; whole starosties, districts, 
towns, villages, were sacked and burned ; and the 
devastation i made was beyond description. 
Count Potocki, Vaivode of Kiow, had no less than 
ten towns, and one hundred and thirty villages, 
destroyed in his own territories. 


Indeed, one need not restrict oneself to the His- 
tory of Poland, to perceive how adverse to man’s 
nature was the feudal system. Similar atrocities 
have been its results in other countries, at various 
epochs. 





From the Churchman. 
ST. PETER’S TEARS. 


Sr. Luxe, xxii. 61 and 62 


Deep sobs of anguish shook his frame, 
And woke the stillness round ; 

His brow was pressed in burning shame 
Upon the chill, damp ground ; 

And wrung as if from deadliest pain, 

His bitter tears fell down like rain, 

While words burst forth without control 

From the wild tumult of his soul. 


Oh! weak in proof, but strong in pride, 
How vain thy vaunted power, 
Deserter from thy Master’s side, 
In danger’s searching hour ; 
Thine was the boast, and thine the lie, 
** Though all forsake, yet will not I.” 
Alas! my vows, my love forgot, 
Recreant I’ve sworn, *‘ I know thee not.”’ 


** T know thee not !’’ thou who didst stil] 
The heaving waters of the deep, 

And by thine own almighty will 
Didst ull the winds to sleep ; 

And when to meet my Saviour God 

Upon Tiberias’ wave I trod, 

Thy love upheld my sinking faith, 

And gave me vict’ry over death. 


How could I say ‘* I know thee not?” 
I, who have seen thy midnight tears, 
And shared thy sad and homeless lot 
Through wandering, toilsome years, 
And viewed thy pure and spotless life 
Unstained by sin, unmoved by strife ; 
And yet ‘neath Satan’s power I fell— 
I, who have known and loved thee well ! 


Have \oved thee well! oh! thou dost see 
The throbbings of this tortured breast ; 

’T is full, my Lord, of love to thee, 
Though weak and sin-opprest ; 

And by the mem’ry of that look, 

Which all my soul with sorrow shook, 

Oh, Lamb of God! my crime forgive, 

And bid thine erring creature live. 


He ceased :—the pardoned one arose, 
With humbled heart and firm resolve, 





And forth into the world he goes, 
To seal his penitence and love ; 

To suffer for his Master’s name, 

To bear his cross, despising shame ; 

A record bright to future years, 

How sweet the fruit of bitter tears. 


Marcetta V.G. 
Brooklyn, Oct. 6. 





REASONS FOR RISIBILITY. 


Sweet coz! I’m happy when I can, 
I’m merry while I may, 

For life ’s at most a narrow span, 
At best a winter’s day. 

If care could make the sunbeam wear 
A brighter, warmer hue, 

The evening star shine out more fair, 
The blue sky look more blue, 

Then I should be a graver man— 
But since ‘tis not the way, 

Sweet coz! I’m happy when I can, 
And merry when I may ! 


If sighs could make us sin the less, 
Perchance I were not glad— 

{f mourning were the sage’s dress, 
My garb should then be saa : 

But since the angels’ wings are white, 
And e’en the young saints smile— 

Since virtue wears a robe of light, 
And vice a brow of guile— 

Since laughter is not under ban, 
Nor gladness clad in gray— 

Sweet coz! I’m happy when I can, 
And merry when t may. 


I’ve seen a bishop dance a reel, 
And a sinner fast and pray, 

A knave at the top of Fortune s wheel, 
And a good man cast away! 

Wine I have seen your grave ones quaff, 
Might set our fleet afloat ; 

But I never heard a hearty laugh 
From out a villain’s throat ; 

And I never knew a mirthful man 
Make sad a young maid’s day— 

So, coz! 1’m happy when I can, 
And merry while I may. 
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OPTICAL MAGIC OF OUR AGE. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
OPTICAL MAGIC OF OUR AGE. 


Any one who is at all familiar with the optical 
illusions and scenic effects which form a favorite 
portion of some of our public exhibitions, must be 
convinced that the art of producing these phenom- 
ena, with their various and mind-bewildering play 
of colors and change of character, has attained 
great perfection. But probably few persons are 
in the least degree acquainted with the manner in 
which the appearances they so much admire are 
produced. It will, therefore, be possibly an inter- 
esting subject to many, if we glance first at the 
optical phenomena themselves, and then proceed 
to explain the method of their production. 

The magical effects which owe their origin to 
the magic lantern, are those which will chiefly 
occupy our attention; and it will be found that 
the position of this ingenious instrument in the 
popular estimation is very far below that which it 
deserves to occupy. In fact, all those appear- 
ances which so much perplex, surprise, or please 
us in exhibitions of this kind, are entirely due to 
various ingenious contrivances appended to, or in 
connection with, this instrument, although this fact 
is but little known generally. This instrument, 
as now employed, is the same in principle as it 
was when first invented in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century by the universal genius, Kircher ; 
but in common with most other optical apparatus, 
it has largely benefited by the advance of mechan- 
ical and mathematical science, and is now con- 
structed in a furm apparently little capable of fur- 
ther improvement. Essentially, it consists in its 
improved form of a powerful source of light, of 
two double convex lenses which concentrate the 
rays, and direct them upon the picture placed in 
front of them; and of two other lenses which 
concentrate the rays after they have passed through 
the picture, and direct them on the disk where the 
image is beheld by the spectators. There is a little 
contrivance of some importance which has been 
added by Messrs. Carpenter and Westley of Lon- 
don to the extremity of the brass tube holding the 
second pair of lenses, by which some of the ex- 
treme rays are cut off, the effect of which is to 
give a great degree of distinctness to the depicted 
image, although with some sacrifice of illumi- 
nating power. This contrivance consists simply 
of a brass ring, and may be adopted or removed 
at pleasure. From this casual description of the 
instrument, it will be manifest that the various 
delusions and singularities of effect we are about 
to describe are referable not so much to any alter- 
ation effected by modern science in the principal 
instrument, as to the accessories of the exhibition. 
But let us admit the reader into the mysterious 
apartment, where science can bid to appear more 
and more strange phantasms than ever obeyed the 
summons of enchanter’s wand. 

And first about the Phantasmagoria. In 1802 
a French gentleman, a M. Philipstal, astonished 
crowds of people in London by an optical exhibi- 
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tion which he entitled the Phantasmagoria. It 
was a soul-appalling spectacle to those who had 
hitherto been ignorant of the wonders of light 
and shade! The spectatory was a room where 
no light but that of a dismal oil-lamp hanging in 
the centre was admitted. On the assembling of 
the audience, this lamp was drawn up into a 
chimney, and a pitchy gloom overspread the 
place. Present!y the soft and mournful notes of 
sepulchral music were heard, and a curtain rose 
displaying a cavern, on the frowning walls of 
which were depicted the forms of skeletons and 
spectral figures. The music ceased; the rum- 
bling of thunder was heard in the distance. Grad- 
ually it became louder, until at length vivid flashes 
of lightning, accompanied with peals apparently 
of the deep-toned organ of the skies, gave al] the 
impressions of a tremendous storm. The thun- 
der and lightning continued at their height, when 
suddenly a small cloud of light appeared in the 
air; it gradually increased in size, until at length 
it stood revealed a ghastly spectre, around whom 
the lightning gleamed in fearful reality. Its eyes 
moved agonizedly from side to side, or now turned 
up in the sunken eye-socket, the image of unutter- 
able despair. Away, back to the dim abyss from 
whence it came, it was seen swiftly to retire, and 
finally vanished in a little cloud, the storm roll- 
ing away at the same time. Then came other 
phantasms, some of which rushed up with appar- 
ently amazing rapidity, approaching the spectators, 
and again as rapidly receding—to return clothed 
with flesh and blood, or in the form of some well- 
known public personages! After a display of a 
number of similar apparitions, the curtain fell, 
and the lamp was uncovered ; the spectators de- 
parting with expressions of great astonishment at 
what had been seen. Such was the early intro- 
duction of the Phantasmagoria to the honors of a 
public exhibition. 

This variety of optical effect, although occasion- 
ally resorted to since that time, has only recently 
been reintroduced at some of our public places of 
resort in more than its original power. In some 
of these exhibitions the effect on the mind is in- 
describable, and in a less enlightened age would 
be far from desirable ; but all are now so well 
acquainted with the source of the awful and mys- 
terious beings which appear to present themselves 
to the eye, that the exhibition simply creates won- 
der where it would formerly have excited super- 
stition or alarm. Images of birds on the wing 
are introduced with great force; the bird is seen 
rapidly moving its pinions, apparently at a great 
distance, then swiftly approaching and increasing 
in size. Motion is also given to its eyes; and 
when a particularly solemn-looking bird, like the 
owl, is selected, the effect is, to say the least, very 
remarkable. Scenes are now introduced in which 
a movement of figures is managed with great 
adroitness—a fiery snake, for example, may be 
seen winding its undulating body across some 
in-caverned pool. Then appears a fairy scene, 
where fountains are playing, and Cupids flying 
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about or shooting at a target, in whose centre—to 
carry out the poetical idea—is a bleeding heart; 
or, through a narrow gorge, we catch a glimpse 
of a lake encamped round about by tall mountains ; 
and behold! some Undine or water-spirit, with 
her attendant sprites, appears in a majestic chariot 
drawn by the most graceful of swans, whose long 
necks are elegantly bent into the waters every 
now and then! Again, a cloud of fire hangs in 
mid-air, enlarges, brightens, and rolls gradually 
aside, disclosing one of the mythological imper- 
sonations seated in the quadriyuga. A favorite 
concluding scene is a British oak. While the 
spectators are looking on, and listening to—of 
course—‘' Rule Britannia,’’? suddenly, in every 
bough, behold! a flight, a whole flight of sailor- 
boys waving the Union Jack ; the trunk opens, and 
out steps the sailor prince ; presently the sailors 
in the branches take their flight, the prince once 
more is received into the mighty trunk, and the 
scene vanishes. 

Some of the minor phantasmagoric displays 
descend to the ludicrous. The spectacle of an 
industrious cobbler, who heaves Jong-drawn gasps 
for breath, and busily plies his arms, is much ad- 
mired among this series; and the knowing look 
of the eyes is wonderfully productive of merri- 
ment. The next scene is a view by the sea- 
side, where a bathing woman is seen dipping a 
reluctant little girl into the rolling waters ; smiths 
are seen hammering ferociously upon their anvils ; 
shoe-blacks are giving exquisite lustre to boots ; 
old men are breaking up stones, or bowing politely 
and unbonneting to draw forth the charities of 
cottage-door lingerers; the chameleon is well 
shown in all his versatility of tint; and roses, 
tulips, and other flowers, including cauliflower, 
blossom with Cupids, white and black, or other 
representations grotesque as unexpected. Perhaps 
the most extraordinary of them all is the feat of a 
man asleep in a bed, who swallows rats and mice 
by the dozen, and without awaking ! 

The explanation of these varied effects is very 
simple. ‘The phantasmagorie displays are always 
shown upon a transparent screen; a broad piece 
of Nainzooks musiin wetted with water, and fixed 
in a convenient position, is better than any other 
contrivance whatever. The magic lantern, slightly 
modified, is the instrument employed for develop- 
ing the images, and is thus managed :— it is 
either held in the hand or placed upon a little 
railway ; it is then brought close up to the screen, 
the light being shaded by the hand; and when 
sufficiently near, the hand is removed, and there 
appears on the sereen a little cloud of light with- 
out any definite image depicted in it. The lan- 
tern is then gently carried backwards, and there 
appears on the screen the gradually-enlarging 
image of some spectre, or other object, which 
appears rapidly to approach the spectators. On 
bringing the lantern back again nearly up to the 
screen, the spectre seems to recede, and finally 
vanishes in the little cloud spoken of; thus is the 
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ages accomplished. It requires of course some 
little arrangemenis as to focus ; and mechanical con- 
trivances for effecting this have been applied to the 
carriage of the lantern successfully. Sending up 
a balloon is well exhibited by this means; the 
balloon, at first swelled in all its vast proportions, 
presently becomes smaller and smaller until it is 
lost to sight; and by a little swaying of the lan- 
tern from side to side, the undulating character of 
its motion is well represented. By using two 
three, or even four lanterns in the hands of severa. 
clever assistants, a surprising degree of life can be 
given to the scene. One manages the flying Cu- 
pid; another the moving chariot; a third the 
fountain; and so on. By means of two lanterns, 
Fame may be made to descend from the skies and 
plant a Jaurel-wreath on a warrior or a statesman’s 
brow. The opening of clouds is effected by draw- 
ing gently aside two slips of glass which cover 
the slider containing the picture ; the figure behind 
thus seems to step out of the clouds. Movement 
is communicated to the figures in various ways ; 
sometimes in the manner already described, by a 
separate lantern; more frequently by a double 
slider, one slider being painted black, with the 
exception of a clear space, through which the head 
or some one of the limbs is shown or obscured at 
pleasure ; thus a cook carrying in a pig's head 
alternately loses and regains his own by moving 
the slider to and fro. The rolling about of spec- 
tral eyes is effected by painting them upon a slider 
which moves from side to side, the eyeballs show- 
ing through the eye-sockets of the image with 
singular effect. A water-wheel is set in motion 
by a double slider, on one of which the landscape 
is painted, on the other the wheel ; and this one is 
moved round by a pinion-wheel working into a 
cogged rim. The reeling motion of a ship is 
given by a slider moved up and down by a lever. 
A little reflection will soon show the infinite num- 
ber of movements which by these simple means 
may be effected. A very strange effect is some- 
times produced by giving the lantern a sudden 
shake, when the images will seem as if seized with 
a cold shudder. 

Leaving, however, the chamber of scientific hor- 
rors and supernaturalities, let us advert briefly to 
the more recent and beautiful discovery, the Dis- 
soluing Views. Very few persons are, we believe, 
at all aware of the means by which the exquisite 
effects of these exhibitions are accomplished ; yet 
they are surprisingly simple. A country land- 
scape, basking in the warm glow of a July sun, 
lies outspread before us; the fields are golden 
with corn, the trees in full verdure clad, and the 
water tumbles, half in play half at work, upon 
the over-shot wheel of the mill in the foreground. 
A change comes o’er the spirit of the scene ; the 
sky loses its warm and glowing tone; a cold, 
gray, ghastly look creeps over the picture ; the 
air darkens ; the babbling stream is stayed in icy 
bondage ; the wheel has stopped, and icicles afoot 
long hang from its spokes and rim ; the trees are 


astonishing effect of advancing and receding im-| leafless ; the fields are brown and naked ; the path 
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is covered with snow; and the flickerings of a 
roaring fire are seen through the cottage windows. 
But, marvel of marvels! the sky grows thick and 
lowering, and a few flakes of snow are seen to fail. 
Presently a thick shower of snow descends. The 
illusion is complete, and it requires some little 
self-recollection to form the conception that, after 
all, it is a mere picture we are looking upon. The 
snow-storm passes over, the sky and air gently 
resume their warmer aspect, leaves come on the 
trees, the snow melts away, the brook runs again, 
and the wheel resumes its duties, for summer has 
returned! This sketeh presents us with the lead- 
ing features of the Dissolving Views. Let us 
now explain how the changes are brought about. 
To exhibit the Dissolving Views, two lanterns 
of equal size, and placed on the same platform, are 
necessary. In the one we will suppose the sum- 
mer scene; in the other the same scene, but in its 
winter dress. Now, immediately in front of the 
brass tubes of both lanterns is a circular disk of 
japanned tin, in which a crescentic slit is perfo- 
rated half round near the rim. This disk is made 
to revolve on an axis which passes between the two 
lanterns, and is moved by a little handle behind. 
The rays of light proceed through the slit on to 
the sereen, but only allow those of one lantern to 
do so at one time, the tube of the other being 
shaded by the imperforate part of the disk. The 
rays of the summer scene are now pouring through 
this slit, while those of winter are obscured by the 
other part of the disk. The lanterns being prop- 
erly arranged, so as to cast their images on pre- 
cisely the same place on the screen, the exhibition 
begins. Summer is shown for a little time ; then 
by means of the little handle the disk is very 
gently turned round, and thus while, from the 
crescent shape of the slit, the rays of one lantern 
are gradually cut off, those of the other are at the 
same time gradually allowed to fall on the screen, 
until the disk is turned quite round ; and now the 
tube through which summer shone is obscured, 
while the colder light of winter from the other 
tube streams through the slit in the disk. The 
effect to the beholder is the gradual and imper- 
ceptible transition of the one scene into the other. 
If the reader will be so kind as to suppose that his 
two eyes represented the magic lanterns, and will 
close one eye first,and then gently lift the lid while 
he shuts down that of the other, he will obtain a 
perfect idea of the dissolving mechanism. The 
plan of the perforated disk, which, as being the 
most gradual, is the most perfect, is the plan ob- 
served in the instruments we have seen of Messrs. 
Carpenter and Westley’s make ; but there are other 
and simpler means of effecting the same object, 
the principle remaining in every instance the 
same; namely, the gradual blinding of one lan- 
tern, and unblinding of another. To produce the 
falling of the snow, a slider is introduced upon the 
previously blinded side, a cap is unscrewed off the 
disk, and so both tubes shed their light on the 
screen. ‘The slider is painted black, with little 
dots scraped out to represent snow-flakes ; and on 
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its being set in motion by a wheel, the appearance 
on the screen of these moving dots of light is 
exactly that of snow-flakes falling. We have un 
derstood that the best effect is produced by draw- 
ing a piece of perforated paper slowly upwards in 
the place where the sliders go. This principle 
of causing the light from two lanterns to fall upon 
the screen—the one producing the picture, the 
other introducing some fresh elements into its com- 
position—is largely applicable for the develop- 
ment of other effects besides the falling of snow. 
By representing a Lapland scene with one lantern, 
a beautiful resemblance of the Northern Lights, 
or aurora, can be thrown on the sky by means of 
the other lantern, and, when well managed, the 
effect is most extraordinary. Lightning or a rain- 
bow is thrown on the scene by the’same means. 
The flickering fiery glow of a voleano, or a ship 
on fire, is managed by quickly moving the fingers, 
so as alternaiely to intercept and give passage to 
the rays streaming from the tube; this appear- 
ance, too, is very singular and real. 

A word now about the Chromatrope—literally, 
the color-turner. The image on the sereen pro- 
duced by this instrument may be described for those 
who have not seen it as strongly resembling that 
presented to the eye by the kaleidoscope. A mixed, 
moving multitude of colors, vying in lustre with the 
precious stones, are seen whirling together, thread- 
ing in and out; now, as it were, blown from a 
trumpet-mouth, now pouring back into the same, 
and in their revolutions producing a variety and 
perplexity of patterns which would weary even the 
eyes of a manufacturer to gaze upon. These results 
are produced by means of compound sliders, two or 
three in one. ‘Two of these are movable, the third 
is often fixed. ‘They are painted variously in de- 
signs of different colors, consisting generally of 
some combination of circles or other mathematical 
figures ; all the portion of the glass containing no 
figure is painted black. ‘The movable glasses are 
turned in different directions by a handle attached 
to the slider, and the result is the complicated play 
of colors and forms which is depicted on the sereen. 
A somewhat similar but more varied effect was 
produced soon after the invention of the kaleido- 
scope by Sir D. Brewster, by adapting that beauti- 
ful instrument to the magic lantern, and was exhib- 
ited by a celebrated chemical lecturer to his class. 
But the present is the simplest form, and in the 
beauty of its images leaves little to be desired. 
Two lanterns are commonly employed in its exhi- 
bition, so as to avoid any stoppage of the perform- 
ance. The appearance of a fountain casting up 
water is managed by a variety of the same con- 
trivance as the chromatrope. The introduction of 
this variety of optical image is recent. 

The exhibitions which have received the fantas- 
tic titlkes—the Opaque Microscope and the Physio- 
scope, are very pleasing of their kind, and may be 
readily made intelligible to the reader. By the 
contrivance entitled the opaque microscope, the im- 
ages of medallions, bas-reliefs, Paris-plaster casts, 
and other opaque objects, are thrown on the screen, 
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and produce a singular raised effect. The surface 
of these objects is very highly polished, and they 
are introduced within the body of the lantern; a 
strong light there falling upon them in a particular 
position is reflected from their surface on to a con- 
eave mirror, and thence through the lenses of the 
tube of the lantern.on to the screen ; thus the image 
is produced. The physioscope is apparently a mod- 
ification of Sir D. Brewster's contrivance for the 
exhibition of what he calls the catadioptrical phan- 
tasmagoria. The visitors to the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution used nightly to be diverted by beholding 
a benevolent old gentleman’s half-figure in gigantic 
proportions upon the screen. For their amusement 
this old gentleman used to drink wine, eat buns, 
gape and sneeze, all of course in the most life-like 
manner; and. generally finished the exhibition by 
standing gradually up, and revealing a stature as 
tall as any of the monsters commemorated in fable 
orin song. This really remarkable exhibition is 
produced in the following manner :—In an apart- 
ment out of sight of the spectators are a large con- 
cave mirror, a powerful light, and the person whose 
figure is to be thrown on the screen. He is so 
placed that the rays of light reflected by his person 
are received by the mirror, and, collected by it, are 
reflected through a lens, and then directed on to the 
screen, where they appear in the form of a gigantic 
image. Other objects may be effectively exhibited 
by the same means; and some singular and start- 
ling effects are capable of being produced, such as 
the decapitation of a warrior, and restoring his head 
again, and such-like, by intercepting a part of the 
reflected rays from the mirror by means of a prism. 
In this, as indeed in all the other exhibitions, every- 
thing depends on the power of the artificial light; 
and the oxyhydrogen lime-light is the best for this 
purpose. The electric light, could it be made 
steady and permanent, would prove valuable. In 
exhibiting the human face, the glare has the disa- 
greeable result of causing the eyes to blink, and 
thus in some measure interfere with the perfection 
of the image. 

The last marvel of our modern optical magicians 
that we shall notice is the Diorama. This beauti- 
ful method of exhibiting optical effects, is, we be- 
lieve, the invention of M. Daguerre and another 
gentleman. In the production of a life-like impres- 
sion on the eye, this diorama is unequalled by any 
other contrivance ; it is nature itself. All the acci- 
dents of the landscape—sudden gleams of sunshine, 
the passage of a cloud, the dim, diffusive light of 
early morning or approaching night, are all thrown 
in indescribable beauty and truthfulness upon the 
painting. The solemn, soul-subduing influence of 
some of the scenes which have been exhibited at 
the Regent's Park in the metropolis cannot be con- 
veyed in words. The destruction of an Alpine 
village by an avalanche can never be forgotten after 
it has been once seen. The manner of effecting 
this representation is strikingly simple; the spec- 
tatory is a darkened room, which revolves upon 
rollers; the sight-aperture, or proscenium, is of 
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moderate size, and through it is seen a large paint- 
ing representing some scene or celebrated locality. 
The light is thrown upon this picture from above, 
through ground-glass ; and arrangements exist, by 
means of shutters and blinds, to modulate the tone 
of the light cast upon the picture, so as to imitate 
with the nicest accuracy the natural effects of light 
and shadow. Some parts of the painting are trans- 
parent, permitting light from behind to be employed 
with great effect, where a chapel or such-like scene 
is to be lit up at night. By having two pictures, 
the spectators are insensibly carried round to behold 
first one, and then the other. In some large con- 
tinental dioramas several pictures are employed. 
Few who have witnessed the changes represented 
in a well-managed dioramic exhibition, would be- 
lieve that the whole art consisted, as we have seen, 
in a skilful manner of operating with light. 

Before concluding this article, we may be allowed 
to express pleasure at the rational amusement which 
may be afforded by means of the simple instrumen- 
tality here variously described, in addition to the 
lighter diversions also spoken of. The various sci- 
ences of astronomy, natural history, meteorology, 
botany, anatomy, geography—are all capable of the 
most beautiful illustration by the same means as, 
when amusement is the object, will develop all the 
phenomena of the phantasmagoria and dissolving 
views. Need we repeat it? This is simply the 
magic lantern fitted with the appliances of modern 
science. Well is it for our age that the powers 
conferred by science on man are no longer, as for- 
merly, prostituted to enslave the mind in the bond- 
age of heathen ignorance and superstitions. Far 
from feeling terror, even a child would now laugh 
at what once made the stoutest heart quail in the 
courts of Grecian and Roman temples—the appari- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘ divinity”’ on the wall of the 
building, or amid the fires of the sacrificial rites. 
There is every reason to believe that to ends base 
as these, as dishonoring to the Former of all things, 
as enslaving to the minds of the people, were the 
interesting phenomena of light and shade, of which 
we have here spoken, once, and for a protracted 
period, made subservient. ‘The optical magic of 
our age, we may thankfully say, sets up no claim 
to the supernatural. 





[WHY PREACHING IS INEFFECTUAL. ] 


Wrirtine from Paris, (March 10, 1766,) Horace 
Walpole mentions a tract to laugh at sermons, 
written lively by the Abbé Coyer, upon a single 
idea. ‘* Though I agree,” he says, ‘‘ upon the in- 
utility of the remedy he rejects, | have no better 
opinion of that he would substitute. Preachin 
has not failed from the beginning of the world ti 
to-day, because inadequate to the disease, but be- 
cause the disease is incurable. If one preached to 
lions and tigers, would it cure them of thirsting 
for blood, and sucking it when they have an oppor- 
tunity? No. But when they are whelped in the 
tower, and both caressed and beaten, do they tura 
out a jot more tame when they are grown up?”— 
Letters, vol. 3, p. 159. 
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From the Spectator. 
THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 


Autumn tinges the forest, and the deepening 
green fades into brown. ‘The slanting sun sinks 
sooner to his bed; the rains are steadier and less 
hopeful of a break ; and the day, like that of aging 
man, is graver. The wind is harsher—it beats 
and tears the trees in their waning life, and al- 
ready begins to strip them of their summer glories, 
strewing the ground with the cast-off rags of ver- 
dure. The dahlia holds out the parting splendors 
of the summer, with an intense fire of its own, as 
though sunlight had been sown, and blossomed in 
color. The corn has been robbed of its golden 
crown. The gay season has passed, and autumn 
is leading us to winter, as life wanes and the som- 
bred countenance of man foreshadows death. 

Death, the handmaid of life. The leaf falls to 
compose the life-giving earth for future forests— 
the tree perishes to heap nurture round the root 
of the sappling; the glowing petal rots and is 
food for the seed of the bud; the corn is gathered 
to feed the race that survives many generations of 





corn and sees beyond its own mortality. Man 
witnesses these transitions with saddened senses | 
but an informed faith, spans the dark chasm be-| 
tween summer and summer, and borrows for the | 
drear season the light of future years. Other crea-! 
tures die ; Ae is gifted with the sad knowledge that 
he dies, but he is able to recognize death as the 
frontier between life and life. Where the lichen 
crept over the barren rock, the shrub has grown 
to forests, the corn waves, and the voice of man 
breaks the silence of the desert, to sing the story 
of the world ; that long story which began before 
mankind awoke in its cradle, the tale in which 
ages are as seasons, and change is ever-increasing 
glory. 

To the informed soul of man the fall of the leaf 
speaks not only of a resurrection, but teaches him 
how decay is but a process of regeneration ; de- 
struction is the first half of improvement. When 
living nature has attained perfection in one type, 
it will not tolerate less, but each stage is made 
complete, and then the creature perfected after its 
kind gives place to new perfection. As forests 
fall that more stately forests may rise, so human 
states fall that greater states may rise. Persia 
and Egypt sank into the tomb on which Greece 
built her temple, Rome propagated the civilization 
planted by Greece, and modern Europe rises on 
the ruins of Rome. Revolutions are but the fall 
of the leaf. Poland has rotted in the soil of Eu- 
tope ; but the emperor sitting at Warsaw can no 
more forbid the unborn nation, than the vulture 
perched upon the fallen oak trunk can forbid the 
oak which is growing beneath his feet. 

Fvil-thinking alone is ignorant in its cunning 
and perishable in its power. Changeful and wan- 
dering, the nations repeal the mistakes of their 
predecessors, but keep the tried wisdom. The 
thoughts of love and beauty and greatness, that 





have come down to us from the earliest times, stil] 


strengthen our faith and our resolve. The despot 
himself becomes the instrument of unerring des- 
tiny; a Charlemagne consolidates the power of 
Europe; a Robespierre breaks the rule of the 
Bourbons ; a Napoleon chains the monster anarchy. 
Conquest ploughs up dominions for the culture of 
civilization ; revolutions are but the scattering of 
the forest. 

The sap rises in the tree according to its law ; 
the beast is directed to his appointed destiny by 
instinct; but among the formative forces of man 
is his intelligence, by which he knows the past 
and can so prepare for an expanding future. To 
him the recurring seasons speak not only of rep- 
etition but of an expanding destiny. Oak succeeds 
oak, palm follows palm, unaltered; if less is fol- 
lowed by greater, it is in’an alien kind rooted 
upon a perished race, as fir succeeds moss and 
palm-tree fir ; but, inspired with intelligence, man 
pursues a widening path of existence, so that 
Greek succeeds Egyptian, and to the multiplied 
nations of Europe a Humboldt dimly prophesies a 
more exalted future. 

To man, therefore, the seasons coming round 
should speak encouragingly of work unperformed 
for the servive of the future. They cannot tell to 
the oak of seed unsown, but to man they do. The 
beast cannot retrace the history of his kind, and 
describe the pitfalls in which his kin have per- 
ished ; but even our advance has not been all level 
and consistent. We struggle against our faults 
with too faint a heart or too biassed a will. The 
fall of the leaf might remind us how many a fruit 
still hangs to perish upon ‘‘ Tyburn tree ;’’ every 
English village has its Lucrezia Borgia, ‘* only not 
handsome.’’ Justice hunts a miserable murderer 
across the sea, and we discover in him a man stu- 
pid with ignorance ; his accomplice, a vulgar 
Lady Macbeth, absorbed in some ambition of 
dressing finely. Prison-discipline is still discussed 
by the learned on its first principles. Education 
itself has made such little way, that it is still bar- 
barously bookish, and those who cannot lavishly 
spend their youthful years in a wasteful schooling 
are kept from knowledge ; the explanation of our 
‘free’? museums is still locked up in ‘‘ catalogues,” 
the weekly opportunity of the “‘ sermon”’ is still, 
for the most part, barren of teaching, and in thou- 
sands of ways the channels of instruction are un- 
used. Political economy vaunts its wisdom, but 
has not yet taught us how to disarm plenty of its 
terrors for the farmer. Medical police is but be- 
ginning to guard the health of our immense towns: 
Our colonies are passing from us before we have 
learned how to use them. In many things the 
recurring season finds us too little altered. 

But not wholly so. As this year wanes, we 
see a better spirit awakening in Ireland, and in it 
the dawn of the first true hope for that disturbed 
land since the mythic times of its saintly prosper 
ity. A medical police has begun to combat pes 
tilence, even that which is now with us. The 
same pestilence has drawn forth proof that utilita- 
rianism with the vanities of the past has not de- 
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stroyed the piety. The revolution which has 
shaken Europe, and is still unaccomplished, has 
been as full of hope as fear—fuller ; if republican- 
ism has not yet learned its own art, of constructing 
a self-maintaining power endowed with the strength 
to combine effective rule and universal sanction, 
despotism has confessedly gone back to school ; and 
although political science has not learned to un- 
fuld the future, it has gained the knowledge that 
the influences which are disengaged are working 
for good. The hard, sceptical doctrine of mere 
utilitarianism and self-interest, which, fully carried 
out, should have taught us to discard the folly of 
laboring for unknown future generations, has given 
place to a happier piety. ‘The leaves are falling, 
but the fine ear of informed faith can hear the 
grass growing, can hear the meledy of winds 
blowing over the blossoms of future summers, 
and in the dim distance, too far for distinct inter- 
pretation, can yet discern the voices of happier 
generations. 





From the Courier and Enquirer. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 


Our times but little realize, as yet, the loss sus- 
tained in the passing away of this illustrious sage 
and statesman. With him, there faded a treasure 
of the most interesting reminiscence—of observa- 
tion profound and accurate. He had participated 
in the great movements of the formation of our 
governinent, and his comments upon them were the 
more valuable, because he had viewed the events 
of the New World in the light of the strong con- 
trasts which they furnished to him who had seen 
the effect of an utterly different state of society in 
the Old World. He had, although not born among 
us, become one of us; and while his language, in 
its graceful and interesting accentuation, indicated 
that the English was acquired by education—not 
by the habits of the forming years of life—it was 
so pure in its construction, so appropriate in all 
its phrases—classic, yet not pedantic—that they 
who were privileged to hear him, recognized in his 
colloquial oratory—for such it deserved to be 
termed—a winning, delightful example, and yet 
inimitable. 

In the spring of 1848, through the kindness of 
the Hon. KE. C. Benedict, 1 enjoyed—and this 
word applies most forcibly—an interview with 
Mr. Gallatin, which I cannot but remember as one 
of the most interesting of my life. He looked the 
beau ideal of a venerable statesman, and not merely 
in his personal appearance, but in all that sur- 
rounded him, there was the accompaniment, the 
garniture of the scholar. The room in which he 
sat was Capacious, and al] about him was graceful, 
tasteful, and in unison with study. There were 
books grouped and arranged, not as if to be seen, 
but as if placed by the hand of one who had them 
ia every hour use. The ornaments of his apart- 
ment were the picture and the bust-—and these of 
peueilling and seulpturing indicating the true artist. 

And in the midst of these, the pleasant compan- 





ions of an intellectual age, he sat—as Governor 
McDowell said of John Quincey Adams—* that 
rare and picturesque old man,”’ one of the last— 
except the elder Josiah Quincy, the last of the men 
who were prominent as statesmen in the dawning 
hours of the republic. 

He had never been in company with Franklin. 

When he called on him at Philadelphia, the phi- 
losopher was sharing the ills of the human race in 
a severe attack of the gout. But of Washington 
he saw much, at various times, and under cireum- 
stances the best calculated for a development of 
character and peculiarities. He was with the 
Pater Patrial for two days in a log hut near the 
Kenawha, when the general was examining the 
proper route for the construction of a new road. 
The point in question was as to the best location 
of the road over a high hill, and the evidence of 
many of the resident citizens was given as to the 
various heights, distances, gradations, &c. Mr. 
Gallatin was standing near the table, at which 
Washington was busy in writing down the various 
statements made. The evidence was so complete 
that, at a particular gap in the mountain, the read, 
if built, must be made, that Mr. G., with all the 
ardor of his youth and nation, interrupted the con- 
ference by exclaiming, ‘* Why, general, there can 
be no doubt in respect to this—that gap is the only 
feasible point.” 
” The aides-de-camp and other gentlemen in at- 
tendance were amazed at the temerity and abrupt- 
ness of the interruption. The general raised his 
eyes, looked fixedly at Mr. G., made no reply, but 
continued writing for about eight minutes, and then 
turning to him, said: ‘ You are right, Mr. Galla- 
tin, that isthe proper route.”” I could not forbear, 
when, in the subsequent part of the conversation, 
Mr. G. was expressing his regret at never having 
seen Napoleon, suggesting to him that a man who 
had been pronounced right by Washington, need 
not regret anything. 

Mr. Gallatin cited the above incident as an illus- 
tration of his belief that Washington never acted 
from the impulse of the moment, but always from 
deliberation—from the influences of examination, 
or the resultsof counsel. He thought it the more 
remarkable, when taken in connection with the 
known fact that Washington had a temper of tre- 
mendous force, over which it was his greatest 
triumph to have achieved a mastery, and which 
must have been constantly an impetus to sudden 
determination. 

He said Washington had not colloquial power ; 
indeed, in the sense in which that word is usually 
taken, he was not a man of great talent. He 
could be very interesting in the private circles of 
home ; but these instances of familiar and reminis- 
cent converse occur but seldom. It was a theme 
of much congratulation to the painter Stuart, that 
he had caught the expression of Washington's face 
in such a moment, and that this constituted the 
charm and the fidelity of his portrait. 

Mr. Gallatin said he had seen most of the great 
men of his age, in this land and on the European 
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PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


continent. Washington was the only one whose 
presence inspired fear. He kept everybody at a 
distance, and had a reserve of manner amounting 
almost to stiffness and awkwarduess. 


fascinating. It was of the ‘born to command”’ 
school ; very dignified, but incapable of familiarity. 
He kept everybody at a distance ; and, indeed, Mr. 
G. said, that he believed Washington never loved 
but one man in his life, and that was Lafayette. 
He did not willingly bear to be opposed or contra- 
dicted. 

If by any chance any of your readers should 
recollect an article written by myself for your col- 
umns some time since, on the Houdon statue of 
Washington, suggested by the examination of the 
copy in the Atheneuin at Boston, they may recol- 
lect how completely all these opinions of Mr. G. 
are verified by the look and expression of that 
statue—of which John Marshall said, it was the 
most perfect resemblance that man could make of 
man. 

Iilustrious in Washington's character was his 
great love of justice. It was almost overstrained, 
so rigid was he in respect €o all its phases, so over 
nice in all that concerned punctuality, that.he (Mr. 
G.) declined the offer which Washington made him 
of the agency of his Pennsylvania lands, lest he 
might in some unintentional manner offend or dis- 
obey him. 

His cabinet was an ill-assorted one, as Jefferson 
and Hamilton were such master-minds as to be at 
ease only when in control. Mr. G.’s judgment 
of Hamilton I could not but think was a little eol- 
ored, by the prejudice of the days of fierce partisan 
conflict. 


He had not) 
the manner which would be designated popular or | 
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(Correspondence of the Britannia.] 
Paris, 4 Oct. 

ExTraorpinary interest kas been created here 
by a theatrical scandal. The managers of the 
I'héatre de la Porte St. Martin—a playhouse on 
a level with the London Surrey or Victoria—had 
the sublime impudence to make their playwrights 
dress up the Pope—the real, identical Pope of 
our days, Pius 1X., late of Rome, now in exile— 
and make him figure in his own name of Mastai 
as the hero of a melodramatic spectacle. There 
was the holy man making love, tippling brandy, 
and uttering oaths, as a suldier—the popular be- 
lief being (mistakenly, however) that he served 
in the army in his youth; then we had him in 
episcopal robes, quoting texts of Scripture, preach- 
ing, exhorting, and giving his blessing as Bishop 
of Imola; then he swaggered before us as cardinal, 
and we heard him shouting about liberty, independ- 
ence, and all other standing topics of reform meet- 
ings and radical newspapers ; then he came out as 
Pope with tiara and gorgeous robes, and a train of 
cardinals, and the whole population kneeling before 
him; next we had the worthy man making political 
concessions to his people—in return for which the 
people sent him to the right about ; then we were 
introduced to the excellent M. Mazzini, who talked 
oh! such balderdash ; and to the valiant ‘‘ General” 
Garibaldi, who, if he is at all like the lout who 
personated him, is an ugly, dirty, offensive, impu- 
dent wretch ; and, to give a pleasant melodramatic 
flavor of the sayings and doings of these dis- 
tinguished individuals, we had the assassination 
of Count Rossi literally represented, with, if I 
mistake not, the identical dagger which the as- 


He thought that he tinctured the habits | sassin used —we had also sundry grotesque ballets 


of the statesman too much with those of the soldier, |—and as a hoguet the capture and occupation of 


and had, like Washington, a dislike of contradic- | Rome by the French. 


tion. 


All good Catholics were 
naturally horribly secandalized at seeing the holy 


John Adams he characterized as the great man | | father dragged in such a way on, the stage ; and, 


of the revolution—standing up when others fal- | 
tered. Lafayette he thought not equal to the 
positions to which he was called—an opinion, it 
may be recollected, precisely the reverse of that 
expressed by John Quincy Adams, in his Eulogy 
over Fayette, pronounced before both houses of 
Congress. 

The memory of Mr. Gallatin—his power of 
expression—his choice of language, seemed to me 
like those of a man in the vigor of his days. There 
was just enough of the foreign accent in his pro- 
nunciation to make it agreeable; and he was, 
from the language not being his vernacular, care- 
ful and exact in his words. To listen to such a 
man—to hear history from one whose acts and 
opinions had contributed so largely to form it—to 
witness the pleasant, the delightful evening of a 
life so thronged with incidents befitting an elabo- 
rate scholar, an illustrious statesman ; to know one 
who had been the friend of Washington*—these 
were, indeed, circumstances of this interview, 
which I must always regard as most valuable. 

SenrTIneL. 
* (2).—Living Age. 
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| heretic though ] am, I admit that it was a most in- 
famous outrage. But it gave rise to a striking dem- 
onstration of the sentiments of the lower classes of 
Paris with respect to the Roman expedition ; sel- 
dom have I heard such long-continued and hearty 
acclamation as greeted Mazzini and Garibaldi, and 
every word uttered by them that was hostile to the 
French ; even the assassination of Count Rossi was, 
from the same spirit, loudly applauded ; and when 
the French troops were represented in possession 
of Rome there arose a yell of execration which 
almost brought the roof down. The respectable 
portion of the audience struggled hard to get up 
a counter demonstration, but their efforts were 
vain Three thousand of the free and independ- 
ent blouses persisted in hooting their own flag, 
yelling down their own soldiers, disowning their 
own military exploits, and branding their own 
government! Never, perhaps, was such a scene 
witnessed before in any theatre. But the lesson, 
it must be confessed, was richly merited by the 
government, for the infamy of that Roman affair 
is unexampled. Unwilling, however, to be so 
scouted, the government has forbidden any further 
representation of the piece. 
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From the Examiner, 29 Sept. 
THE ROMAN QUESTION, 


Tue president of the French republic, it is 
pretty evident, is after all worth something more 
than the sharp intriguers and solemn nonentities 
who surround him as councillors and courtiers. 
The letter to Colonel Ney is now clearly admitted 
to be his individual act and expression of opinion ; 
for there is not one of his ministers who does not 
condemn its frankness, and is not ready to draw 
back from the necessity of imposing such large 
and liberal conditions on the Pope. M. Dufaure 
alone perhaps stickles for some shadow of Roman 
freedom ; but all his colleagues submit to M. de 
Falloux, and are now entreating that lay brother 
of the conclave to settle the difference with the 
Pope for them at any price. 

The fact is, that this moderate party, of which 
the government is composed, cannot separate from 
the legitimists, cannot do without them, cannot 
throw them into opposition. Their ill-humor, 
their good understanding with the republicans, 
would at once overthrow the president. Hence 
M. de Falloux must be retained, and the Pope and 
the priests must be conciliated. Louis Napoleon 
must not throw the religious banner to be caught 
at by the Duke of Bordeaux. The Pope knows 
his advantage. M.de Falloux’s brother, an eccle- 
siastic, is in Italy, as a means of communication. 
To expect that Messrs. Barrot and Dufaure could 
bend the Pope, thus encouraged, is idle. His 
holiness has ceded no more, will cede no more, 
than is necessary to save appearances for the French 
cabinet, and enable it to make some lame show of 
defence before the Assembly. 

Upon the public men of France, thus *ruckling 
and tergiversating, the letter of M. Mazzini has 
fallen like one of those flashes of lightning which 
illumine in the midst of darkness, allowing each 
man to read for a moment his neighbor’s face. 
How a Frenchman should peruse such a document 
without wincing and blushing is difficult to con- 
ceive ; and it has therefore been made ample use 
of. French writers so universally flatter their 
countrymen, that not even the “* reddest’”’ of them 
could have told the truth in the bold and uncom- 
promising language of Mazzini. The facts, too, 
of the letter are undeniable ; the logic simple ; and 
the ministerialists have nothing to reply, save to 
complain that the language is not polite. Poor 
Mazzini, just escaped from the battle-field and from 
the scorching ruin of his country, could scarcely 
be expected to write in courtly vein. He speaks 
to. history and to posterity, and does not mince his 
words ; and certainly Oudinot, and Barrot, and 
Corcelles, appear very contemptible pigmies in the 
face of his gigantic objurgation. 

But, after all, Mazzini does too much honor to 
the French when he supposes them to have acted 
from political principles and from hatred to free- 
dom. The Roman expedition was undertaken 
with the simple notion that there was a strong 
party of moderate constitutionalists at Rome, con- 
sisting of men like Barrot himself, ‘Tocqueville, 





and Dufaure. The Pope was supposed to enter- 
tain a cordial opinion of the same kind. So that 
to land at Civita, set up this party, and enable it 
to recall the Pope, seemed to the more liberal states- 
men of the Elysée the simplest thing imaginable. 

But lo! all the facts on which the French relied 
completely disappeared. The moderates vanished 
or became immoderate. The Pope ran away, and 
flung himself into the arms and ideas of the Jesuits ; 
and the French diplomatists wrote home that a 
middle and moderate party, in any manner reliable, 
no more exists in Rome than it does in Siberia or 
Patagonia. Were a shadow of such a party fab- 
ricated, and put up in power, it would require an 
army to keep it there ; and this army should have 
a double front, one opposed to the priests and ultras, 
the other to the democrats. The termination of 
every French despatch from Rome has therefore 
been—Let us get out of this country as fast as 
possible. 

What the Pope concedes is manifest from his 
motu proprio. His first promise is a Council of 
State, of which he does not say that even the ma- 
jerity shall be leaders. Then he promises a Con- 
sulta, a Senate to be eleeted by Provincial Councils, 
whose duty will be to offer advice on financial mat- 
ters. The provincial councils are not to be elected 
directly by the municipal councils, but chosen from 
lists furnished by the latter. The motu proprio 
ends by the promise of an amnesty to al] not ex- 
pressly excluded ; but as every Roman of liberalism 
and importance is excluded, the amnesty is but one 
more of the list of papal humbugs. There is 
little doubt, however, that with this the French 
government has determined to content itself! 
There cannot be a stronger corroboration of the 
truth of Mazzini’s letter than such a termination 
of French professions and intervention. 





M. Mazzini’s Letrer.*—The letter of M. 
Mazzini to M. Falloux and M. de ‘Tocqueville, (first 
published in the ‘* Daily News,’’) fills the columns 
of the ‘* Presse,’ the ‘* National,’’ and various 
other papers. The old hand of the ‘* National’’ 
will be recognized in the following: ‘* Powerful 
reasoning, a pitiless memory, perfect clearness. 
and convincing proofs, are the smallest recommen- 
dations of this solemn manifestation, which is the 
last cry of the Roman republic, miserably assassi- 
nated by the French republic. What principally 
strikes us in this document is the firm and grave 
tone, the deep conviction, the constant enthusiasm, 
the language becoming a man and a citizen, which 
all the art in the world cannot counterfeit. The 
letter of Mazzini is a sword-cut, falling straight 
and firm on the folds of the serpent which glides 
away. You have lied! These three words sum 
up the whole anathema ; but what a terrible de- 
velopment they receive! How, under the inex- 
orable pen of the Triumvir, are collected instances 
of disloyalty, treachery, forgetfulness, and acts of 


* This is an admirable letter, too long for our oy. 
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oppression, to the very moment when the writer 
stops, not from having exhausted what he had to 
say, but because his patience failed him, and be- 
cause he felt in himself the same disgust that he 
had just inspired his readers with, for all the 
wretched matters stripped of their solemn cover- 
ings, their pompous masks, their imposing mystery ! 
Ah! we pity MM. de Tocqueville and de Falloux, 
now that they see themselves dragged before the 
supreme tribunal of public opinion, and when they 
have a foretaste of the just chastisement which 
awaits them at the tribune.’? While the ‘ Na- 
tional’? thus lauds the letter to the skies, the 
‘* Constitutionnel’’ denounces it for the grossness 
of its insults, exclaiming, ‘‘ Each phrase is an 
insult, each expression an affront. It is, however, 
the style of the demagogica! faction of which he is 
one of the leaders. Who can fail to recognize 
through this violence the brutality of its manners, 
respecting as little the laws of language as of 
nations ?”’ 





From the London Times, of 4th Oct. 


FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY. 


Tue mail for Brazil and Buenos Ayres, which 
leaves London this day, will take out a distinet 
intimation that the intentions of the French gov- 
ernment with reference to a fresh expedition into 
the River Plate had been overstated ; that no mil- 
itary armament is now contemplated at Brest ; and 
that the superior officer who succeeds Admiral 
Léprédour in the River Plate will sail in com- 
mand of a squadron of fresh vessels merely to 
relieve the ships and crews which have already 
served their full time on that station, and are re- 
called. We rejoice to find that this expedition is 
disavowed or abandoned, not from any unworthy 
or misplaced jealousy of its results, but from a 
conviction that, as in the case of the expedition 
projected some years ago against Madagascar, 
such an enterprise would lead to no result at all, 
unless it were undertaken on a scale far exceed- 





ing that of the forces which the French govern- 
ment might be disposed to despatch to South 
America in the present state of Europe. We 
should, moreover, have deplored any decided dif- 
ference between the policy to be pursued by 
France and by England towards Monte Video and 
Buenos Ayres, for any such difference would not 
only have increased the jealousy and animosity 
which have occasionally broken ont between 
French and English interests in that quarter, but 
it might be regarded as a triumph for Rosas to | 
have succeeded in dissolving the formidable com- 
bination of the two leading maritime powers 
against himself. 

The opinions of M. Thiers on the Monte Videan 
question are known to be extremely decided, and | 
extremely hostile to the pretensions of Rosas. 
His influence is undoubtedly continually exercised 
against the species of compromise which had been 
proposed, and it must be borne in mind that by 








the present constitution of the French republic it 
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is not so much with the executive government as 
with the national assembly that the ratification of 
treaties rests. M. Thiers possesses sufficient 
credit with a large portion of the conservative 
majority, who admire his practical talents and 
obey his occult influence, to induce them to reject 
the treaty negotiated by Admiral Léprédour and 
Mr. Southern in its present shape. To the other 
perplexities of this embarrassing question, a min- 
isterial defeat might thus be added; and the 
greater probability is that the French government 
will resume and continue its negotiations at Buenos 
Ayres without giving any great activity to its 
naval operations. The obvious inconvenience of 
this course is, that it affords a pretext to Rosas 
for the prolongation of hostilities, and that the 
commercial community may still long be excluded 
from the advantages to be anticipated from the 
pacification of the River Plate and the independ- 
ence of Monte Video. 

Another unpleasant and inopportune cireum- 
stance has just occurred in the relations of France 
with another portion of the American continent, 
which threatens to kindle a diplomatic quarrel 
with the United States. One of the strangest 
and most perilous consequences of the revolution 
of February was that the duties of representing 
the French republic in foreign countries were 
suddenly thrust upon men utterly unqualified for 
such functions by education, station, or experience. 
The post of minister at Washington had been 
intended for M. de Circourt, a gentleman who 
united all these qualities in the highest degree, 
and who had consented, from personal friendship 
for M. de Lamartine, and from patriotic motives, 
to proceed to Berlin in the first stormy days of 
the provisional government. Instead, however, of 
rewarding M. de Circourt’s great services in Ger- 
many by the legation to the United States, M. de 
Lamartine allowed that position to be carried by 
some republican intrigue in favor of a man utterly 
unknown to fame, but who rejoices in the signifi- 
cant and captivating name of William Tell Poussin. 
It seems, however, that M. Poussin has contrived 
to leave a trace in diplomatic history before he 
could be superseded by a more suitable representa- 
tive of the’French nation. He was instructed to 
obtain from the American government some repa- 
ration or indemnity for losses sustained by French 
subjects in the course of the Mexican war ; but he 
appears to have couched his demand in terms so 
unusual, or unbecoming, that the American cabinet 
immediately answered it by sending him his pass- 
ports. This correspondence has not yet reached 
us, and we know little of the merits of the case, or 
of the effect it may produce in Paris; but in New 
York it had occasioned a sudden and remarkable 
depression of the public securities, and apprehen- 
sions had been excited as to the consequences of 
such a blow aimed at a sister republic, which 
amounts to an interruption of diplomatic inter- 
course. The probability is that as the affront 
seems to have consisted in form rather than in 
substance, and as it is impossible to impute to 
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France and the United States a serious intention 
of hostility, mutual explanations and the sacrifice 
of the diplomatist with the patriotic name will 
appease the wrath of these democracies. 

But the more experience we acquire of this 
form of popular government, especially as applied 
to the foreign relations of great nations, the more 
apparent is it that they do not possess the art 
of keeping politicians out of hot water, or of guid- 
ing the course of empires by the strict laws of 
forbearance and the public interest. Any dispas- 
sionate and intelligent government, really master 
of its own resources and responsible for its de- 
cisions, would acknowledge the expediency of 
withdrawing in such times as these from such 
petty and sterile questions as those of the River 
Plate, and of avoiding every unnecessary rub in 
other parts of the globe; for the chief secret of 
strength, in politics as in war, lies in concentra- 
tion. But the passion for display and the appeals 
which will be made to the vanity of the national 
assembly will probably prevent the adjustment of 
affairs in the River Plate, and possibly impart con- 
siderable acrimony to this fresh dispute with the 
cabinet at Washington. To such questions, ex- 
treme publicity and popular debates on pending 
negotiations are what a current of air is to a fire ; 
the spark which smoulders under the ashes, and 
might expire by a little neglect, is fanned into a 
flame which may reach every part of the edifice. 
For these purposes, the French constitution is 
infinitely below that of the United States, which 
has retained in the senate a body acting in the 
spirit of a privy council, yet endowed with the 
authority of a branch of the legislature. That 
institution has saved the honor and the policy 
of the United States in all its foreign relations, 
from the ratification of Mr. Jay’s treaty in 1794 
down to the convention for the partition of the Or- 
egon territory ; and it may be affirmed that many 
of the transactions most essential to the peace 
and real interests of the nation would have been 
frustrated by the factious divisions or the unre- 
flecting temper of more popular assemblies. In 
France no such institution exists, and the more 
delicate and arduous the foreign relations of the 
republic may chance to become, the more imprac- 
ticable will it be to maintain the due authority of 
sound policy, justice, and wisdom. ‘The executive 
government ceases to have power to act up to its 
own convictions; the most far-sighted statesman 
finds his horizon circumscribed by the prejudices 
or passions of the multitude ; and the exercise of 
power is clogged with such restraints that its 
duties are lowered and its responsibilities weak- 
ened. The history of the treaty for the pacifi- 
cation of the River Plate will probably illustrate 
on a smal] scale. this tendency of the present in- 
stitutions of France ; but we shall see the same 
difficulties recur on every occasion on which the 
course of the government is lieble to be counter- 
acted by personal opposition or popular clamor. 
Under such conditions it is more than doubtful 








OF CUBA. 


whether any complete and effective system of for- 
eign policy can be founded or pursued. 


[We do not believe that any free form of government 
would suit the French nation. That people needs an ap- 
prenticeship. But in the beginning it was evident to 
Americans that the single legislativé body was a very 
dangerous and hopeless experiment. Mr. Walsh exerted 
himself to the utmost to lay before the constituent body, 
or influential members of it, the arguments in favor of a 
separate senate like ours. The foregoing article shows 
how ill the single bedy works in foreign affairs. —Liv. 
Acs.) 





From the London Times 
DESTINY OF CUBA. 


Wuoever has glanced at a map of the West 
Indies, must have noticed an island conspicuous 
above the rest for its size and its position. Com- 
manding the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
possessing one of the noblest harbors in the world, 
Cuba crowns by her political importance the com- 
mercial advantages of a rich soil, a varied and 
teeming productiveness, and a climate which enjoys 
the genial warmth but escapes the fiercer heats 
of the tropics. The occupation of such an island 
must give strength and wealth to any nation. 
Cuba is the strength and wealth of Spain. She 
is the last fragment of the vast empire of ‘* Spain 
and the Indies.’ Of all those splendid provinces 
which attested the genius of Columbus and the for- 
tunes of the Escurial, Cuba alone is left, the earliest 
and the latest memorial of a brittle glory. When 
Cuba is wrenched from Spain, then will Spain be 
poor indeed. And, if our transatlantic reports 
prove true, this consummation is not distant. 

There are but two powers in the world who 
could oceupy the island with profit; but there is 
none which could occupy it without dishonesty. 
The two to whom the oceupation of Cuba would 
be profitable are Great Britain and the United 
States of America. The former has a sort of 
equitable lien upon it for the money she has lent 
to Spain. The latter has not even this right to it. 
Both are equally able to make themselves masters 
of it by foree. In the hands of either, perhaps, 
its eventual fortunes might be the same. ‘The pos- 
session of it by Great Britain would crush slavery 
and the slave-trade in the western seas. In the 
hands of the American republic it would aggra- 
vate the causes of dissension between the abolition- 
ists and their opponents ; and by the menace of a 
rupture insure a compromise in favor of the slaves. 
But to neither can it be annexed without treachery 
or injustice, or the combination of both. 

It is true that the President has officially and 
authoritatively discouraged the project of Cuban 
annexation. It is true that he has warned the free 
corps of armed adventurers, with which the east- 
ern ports were rife, that the occupation or invasion 
of territory belonging to a friendly power is a 
violation, not only of international, but of Amer- 
ican law. It is also true, we believe, that these 
dissuasives and prohibitions are not merely formal 
and illusory. We are inclined to believe that 
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General Taylor has scanned with correct eye the 
prospective dangers of enlarging the territory of 
the states beyond the legitimate boundary of the 
ocean, and that his apprehensions are shared by the 
most sagacious of the American statesmen. But 
this, unfortunately, gives no assurance to the world 
that the central government at Washington will 
continue to maintain a pacific tone, and repudiate 
the prize of conquest. The government of the 
United States is a weak government. It is often 
forced to follow where it wished to lead ; to obey 
where it ought to command. Wherever the min- 
istry are not the willing and avowed servants of 
popular passions and popular ignorance, they ulti- 
mately become their reluctant instruments. The 
policy of the cabinet is oftener decided by the rapid 
movements of a resolute faction, and the clever 
schemes of unprincipled adventurers, than by the 
counsels of statesmen and the advice of legislators. 
There is always in the states a large body of loose, 
reckless, and daring men, to whom all peaceful 
occupation is dull, the amusement of home politics 
vapid, and the wide plains of the Missouri and 
Michigan narrow and confined. They cast their 
eyes about the surrounding regions for novelty 
and excitement. Texas, Mexico, California, Mos- 
quito, or Cuba—it is all the same to them. Nei- 
ther land nor ocean bounds their desires or their 
curiosity. They are troubled with no unnecessary 
scruples ; they have a philosophical indifference to 
treaties; they have a comprehensive ardor of 
acquisitiveness. If an opportunity offer itself for 
extending their travels and improving their fortunes 
in another land, they willingly seize it. They 
care little for proclamations from Washington and 
notifications from the White House. They have 
a shorter and readier way of solving state prob- 
lems than is known to diplomatists and jurists. 
They put themselves into communication with the 
democratic or constitutional or some other party 
of a neighboring or friendly state—they send over 
detachments of sympathizers—they organize a 
conspiracy among such troops as the degenerate 
colonies of Spain or the unsettled republics of the 
New World boast of—then, when all is ripe, a 
fresh detachment of invaders, open and avowed, 
bursts across the border, unites itself to the former 
bands of sympathizers, corrupts, divides, or mas- 
ters the native soldiery ; and, taking one of the 
native commanders for its head, proclaims a new 
constitution, or, at once, annexation. The cabinet 
at Washington has no option but to acquiesce in 
this abrupt policy, or else to endure a ‘* Young 
America’ on its frontiers, with all the insolence 
and all the licentiousness of youth. Having 
objected, discouraged, and forbidden, as long as 
it could, it is obliged, at the last hour, to sanction 
by its authority, and solemnize by its ceremonies, 
the victory which it denounced, and the acqui- 
sitions which it deprecated. 

Such bids fair to be the course of action in 
Cuba. For some time past there has been in 
Cuba a party friendly to America, as there used 
to be in the Ionian colonies parties friendly to 


Sparta, and in the Dorian colonies parties friendly 
to Athens. It would be visionary to suggest the 
motives which inspire the American faction in 
Cuba. Whether the Cuban planters thi¢k that 
they would get more slaves, and thus cultivate 
their.soil more cheaply ; or that the African slave~ 
trade would be suppressed, and that thas they 
would sell their slaves more dearly under the 
government of the States, itis idleto ask. Suffice 
it to say, that there does exist in the Spanish 
colony a party friendly to American rule; and 
that American patriotism is not likely to reject the 
advantages of snch an alliance. How far the 
desire of such aggrandizement has spread through 
the republic we know not; but the history of 
recent invasions tells us that when the idea of con- 
quest has once been bruited about by rumor— 
when it has been seconded by the public press of 
America—and when the politics of the obnoxious 
state are favorable to interference—that the period 
of aggression is not remote. Any or no pretext 
for a rupture will suffice; and the abduction of 
Juan Rey, together with the subsequent trial of 
the Spanish consul at New Orleans, supplies am- 
ple materials for discord, which American cupid- 
ity will clutch, and American diplomacy may 
recognize. 

How far the interests of civilization would be 
promoted by the substitution of American for Span- 
ish rule, is hard to determine. It would replace 
the despotism of a monarchy by more than the 
usual laxity of a republic ; and it would introduce 
| a new energy into the political and industrial con- 
| ditions of Cuba. It would weaken if not destroy 
\the influence of its present religion, and perhaps 
/engraft no other upon it. It would, however, 
| sooner or later, strike a fatal blow at slavery, 
because it would at once destroy the slave-trade 
with Africa. This is a good which would coun- 
tervail many evils. 

But no excuse can justify the contemplated 
annexation. Whatever might be its fruits, it 
would still be a foul and monstrous wrong. It 
| would be a violation of the law and equity of 
nations. It would be a bold and insolent triumph 
of might over right. It would involve the whole 
American people in the same general condemna- 
tion which the spirit of repudiation drew upon 
individual states. It would, however, be a sea- 
sonable comment upon the very confident orations 
and essays of the peace propagandists, who have 
been kindly informing us for the last twelve months 
that wars and aggressions are the amusements only 
of kings and emperors—the loathing and abom- 
ination of the people. 








From the Independent. 
CANADA. 


Wuart is now taking place in Canada may turn 
out to be the most remarkable revolution of the 
age. The change in the colonial and commercial 
system of the British empire has led the people 
of Canada to the discovery that they have little 
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to gain, and may have much to suffer, by a con- 
tinuance of their political dependence on Great 
Britain. The people of Great Britain, on the 
other hand, are beginning to understand that the 
possession of Canada is of no advantage to them, 
while the expense of governing and defending it 
adds greatly to the burthen of their taxes. In 
these circumstances, the Canadians are beginning, 
very seriously, to agitate the question of the an- 
nexation of “ their country’—for so they have 
learned to cal] it—to the United States. Persons 
of the most opposite political opinions heretofore, 
find themselves strangely united in the desire to 
be rid of their provincial or colonial dependence, 
and to be placed on a footing of complete self- 
government. Tory and whig, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, Church-of-England-man and Dis- 
senter, seem to be coming to an unaffected agree- 
ment on this point. Even that old antipathy of 
languages and of blood—the hereditary feud be- 
tween the conquering race and the conquered— 
which at times has been ready to break forth into 
a war of races—British against French—seems 
to be overcome by a new and common passion for 
the transfer of their allegiance from the imperial 
crown of Great Britain to the government of the 
American Union. The proposal—which was origi- 
nally made, if we mistake not, by a disappointed 
faction, for a temporary party purpose, without 
any honest expectation or desire of its being 
realized—has been taken up in earnest ; and views 
and arguments have been presented which the 
people of Canada will never be able to forget, 
and which, in the end, will work out great results. 

In other words, a revolution is in progress—a 
peaceful revolution. We need not inquire whether 
the end of it will certainly be the absorption of 
Canada into our Federal Union ; we need not say 
whether such a result, if it come to pass, will be 
beneficial, either to that country or to this.  In- 
deed, the time has not yet come for Americans to 
meddle with the movement. It is enough for us, 
at present, to observe the significant fact, that a 
revolution is in progress to which no parallel can 
be found in history—a revolution without war, 
without insurrection, without violence—a revolu- 
tion working only by discussion, and proposing 
to work only by peaceful negotiation for the sep- 
aration uf Canada, and virtually of all the other 
provinces of what is called British America, from 
the British empire. 

There is one way in which this advancing rev- 
olution may be, and perhaps will be, suddenly 
turned back, and the result postponed indefinitely. 
Let the people on this side of the St. Lawrence 
and the lakes attempt to aid the agitation in any 
way—let the Ainerican people, or any considerable 
party or portion of them, begin to act as if the 
business in hand were some of their business— 
let the vain-glorious spirit of universal annexation 
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begin to utter itself in our newspapers, and in 
the harangues of our political party orators—let 
our “ western orientalism’’ of rhetoric begin to 
expatiate about the ‘‘ star-spangled banner’’ float- 
ing in hyperborean skies, and our republic stretch- 
ing from the tropic to the arctic circle—let meet- 
ings begin to be held, committees appointed, and 
funds raised, for promoting the annexation of 
Canada—above all, let there begin to be any, 
even the least, demonstration of that sort of ‘ sym- 
pathy”? which wrought so much mischief in 1837 
—let there be any appearance of that piratical, 
crusading propagandism which lately made such 
a figure at Round Island, and the revolution will 
be atan end. Neither the just self-respect of the 
Canadians, nor the imperial pride of Great Britain, 
will tolerate any interference in this matter on our 
part. 

Happily, there are, as yet, no indications of a 
disposition, on this side of the line, to hasten the 
progress of events. The calmness—we had al- 
most said the indifference—with which the people 
of the United States are observing the great change 
of opinion amongst their neighbors, and are wait- 
ing to see the result, is not the least remarkable 
among the phenomena of this revolution. 

Taken altogether, this is a new thing under the 
sun. The people of one of the greatest and most 
British of all the British colonial provinces are 
deliberately discussing and planning—what! Noth- 
ing less than an entire political revolution, the sep- 
aration of that province from the empire, the dis- 
solution of their allegiance to their sovereign. 
They are doing this not in secret clubs, and in 
midnight meetings of conspirators, but openly, in 
the use of free speech and a free press, and of an 
unlimited right of consultation on public affairs. 
They do this, not as if they were planning treason 
—not with any fear of the scaffold, or even of 
confiscation and exile, but as safely and calmly as 
the inhabitants of Minnesota might discuss the 
question of establishing a state government. Surely 
there is such a thing as progress. Could such pro- 
ceedings have taken place two centuries ago! Was 
such a method of adjusting great political changes 
possible to our fathers, in 1775 There is more 
significance in the opening and progress of this 
Canadian revolution, than there could be in half a 
dozen peace congresses. Conventions for the pro- 
motion of universal peace are well enough. Far 
be it from us to speak of them otherwise than with 
respect and gratitude. But in the peaceful dis 
cussion of so great a question as the dismember- 
ment of the world’s greatest empire—in the: fact 
that men can plan so great a revolution, and labor 
to achieve it, and not seem to feel the pressure of 
the halter on their throats, there is more hope for 
the world than in the speeches of Monsieur Hugo 
and Mr, Cobden. Facts are greater than speeches 
or conventions. 
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From the Examiner. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


Tuere is, there can be, but one opinion as to 
the demands of the Russian Autocrat upon the 
Porte, and the conduct of the sultan in refusing 
compliance. The czar insolently and domineer- 
ingly requires the Turkish government to give up 
Hungarian and Polish refugees, that he may wreak 
his vengeance upon them; the Mahometan prince 
answers that it is a duty of his religion to grant 
hospitality to strangers and fugitives, and that he 
cannot refuse them an asylum. The Russian 
envoy intimated that the refusal would draw down 
on the Porte the immediate hostility of his master ; 
but the sulian, notwithstanding the vast dispro- 
portion of forces between the two empires, took his 
stand calmly on the duties of his religion and the 
rights of humanity, and diplomatic relations were 
forthwith broken off, the Russian ambassador quit- 
ting Constantinople. 

A quarrel more unrighteous than this on the 
one hand, and more righteous on the other, has 
not occurred in the long history of Europe. In 
the days of barbarisin, the ezar’s demand would 
have béen accounted barbarous ; in an age of ad 
vanced civilization, it is the rudest and most jarring 


outrage against the established customs of comity | 


and humanity. The czar’s demands for vengeance 
surpass even the papal amnesty in vindictiveness ; 
but the ruthless spirit, common to many a butcher, 
is not the matter of marvel and alarm, but the en- 
deavor to give effect to it by rudely trampling on 
the customs of Europe, which have long ceased to 
league state with state against political offenders ; 
but, on the contrary, have opened asylums in for- 
eign lands to those who have forfeited the shelter 
of their own by acts against their governments, not 
against the common laws of society, such as the 
blacker crimes of felony, for which extradition is 
usual. Knowing the great power the czar holds 
in his hands, it is an ugly question what can be in 
his head, when he thinks thus to trample at will 
and pleasure on established usages of Rurope. Is 
he so infatuated as to suppose that he can kick the 
world as his football before him’ Has his Hun- 
garian campaign so turned his head as to make him 
believe himself irresistible, and that the breath of 
his nostrils is to be the new law of Europe! 
What can be his notion of the feelings of the 
European family, and of their resources against 
the example of aggression, if he can affront and 
dare both, as he must do, to carry his point against 
the Porte? The ignorance of opinion, and powers 
in support of opinion, which such conduct argues, 
would stamp the Emperor Nicholas as not less 
dangerous than a madman, whose conduct dves not 
allow of calculation. 

It is impossible to believe that the mere thirst 
for blood can have led the czar to the proceeding 
to which he has committed himself. He has con- 
sented to play the part of the sanguinary, that 
under and through it he may play another. To 
borrow the words of Burke, he makes his abhorred 


vice acloak for something worse. In the insolence 
of the proceedings with the Port, and all the cir- 
cumstances, may be traced the settled plan to pick 
a quarrel. ‘The demands appear to have been so 
conveyed as to make submission as difficult as pos- 
sible. The mouth-piece of the emperor intimated 
that the fate of the refugees delivered up would be 
death, as if to pin the Porte to the duty of human- 
ity, forcing upon its conscience a foreknowledge 
of the worst for which concession would make it 
answerable. What the autocrat wants is clear 
enough. It is a quarrel by hook or by crook with 
Turkey, just as he has got his hand in, in Hun- 
gary; but never before was an unjust quarrel 
sought in so flagrantly wrongful a way. The in- 
dignation of the whole world must rise against it. 
That Turkey will be defended against aggression 
it is impossible to doubt. Common prudence as 
well as justice enlists France and England in sup- 
port of her against the arms of Russia, if to arms 
the ezar should dare to have recourse for the osten- 
sible punishment of humanity, for the real perpe- 
tration of robbery. We have always deprecated 
war; we have been reproached with being the 
| pusillanimous advocates of peace at any price ; but 
| great as, in our view, would be the calamity of a 
| general war in Europe, it would be preferable to 
the infamy and the long train of perilous conse- 
quences which would follow the abandonment of 
Turkey to the gripe of Russia, in this most in- 
iquitous quarrel. 

That France and England combined would so 
far overmatch the power of Russia as to bring a 
war to a successful close, there can be no reason- 
able doubt. Austria would probably be the un- 
willing ally of Russia, but Austria would have 
enough to do, and more than she could do, with 
Hungary again in arms, and Italy again in revolt. 
Russia, too, would have work on her hands at 
home ; and her nobles, already malcontent, would 
have their discontents bitterly aggravated by the 
injury their estates would suffer from the loss of 
the English markets for their produce. Still, 
though the inability of Russia to cope with such a 
combination as justice and European poliey would 
form against her may be considered as certain, yet 
no one can pretend to assign distinct and definite 
bounds to war once rekindled in the present state of 
Europe. Fervently do we trust to be spared the 
experiment. And the prevalent opinion is that the 
emperor will give way, or enter into some com- 
promise, when he finds that France and England 
will not permit of any violence to Turkey. It 
may be so ; but the posture in which he has placed 
himself, and forced the Porte, will not allow of a 
retreat on either side without sore shame and hu- 
miliation. The sultan is avowedly committed to 
resistance, not only as a point of honor, but para- 
mountly as a religious obligation. The autocrat, 
on the other hand, must either act in fulfilment of 
his insolent threats, or virtually confess those 
second thoughts to be best which spring from first 
fears. He has, it is affirmed, estopped one solution 
of the difficulty, by proclaiming that he would 
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regard the escape of any of the refugees as consti- 
tuting in itself acasus belli ; thus, in effect, making 
the sultan the jailer of the objects of his wrath. 
Some expedient may be hit upon to arrange the 
dispute, for when all parties have an interest 
against war, adjustment can never be hopeless ; 
but, as the matter stands, it is as difficult of accom- 
modation as insolence and barbarism could make it. 
At present it is no pleasing reflection that the peace 
of Europe depends on the passions of one man ; 
and that, a man who has shown so little compre- 
hension of the feelings of the world which put the 
veto on injustice, and who has evinced so brutal 
a prop nsity to cruelty and oppression—his power 
to perpetrate which, vast as it is, is yet happily 
far short of his evil will. 


{To the Editor of the Examiner. ] 


Wuart ts Encuanp To po'—We have only one 
alteruative—silence or war. Now war is a serious 
thing. No mere burst of indignation should ever 
be allowed to hurry England into war. Calmly 
should the claims of Turkey be weighed, ration- 
ally the cost be counted; and if that calm con- 
sideration lead to the inevitable conclusion that 
only by war can the known law of nations be sus- 
tained, the independence of Turkey supported, and 
the English power in the East be preserved from 
inevitable danger, then, and not until then, should 
war be declared. It must be well kept in mind 
that the Hungarian question is altogether foreign 
to this ease. The casus belli is, not that Kossuth 
and his colleagues are threatened with death, but 
that certain men who have taken refuge in Tur- 
key are peremptorily demanded by Russia. Tur- 
key alone cannot, without almost culpable rashness, 
resist this demand. Turkey, supported by Eng- 
land and France, can. Shall we give this sup- 
port’ That is the question. Let us not, with 
Mr. Cobden, disguise the fact that Russia is strong 
—is the great brute-force of the world; but let us 
understand as well that if we do not act now, she 
but adds strength to strength. Let us not deny 
that war is a curse, but let us clearly see that a 
short war and victory is better than a long war 
and defeat ;—that to scotch the boa before he can 
crush, is somewhat wiser than to wait until he 
crushes. The question still remains—what are 
we, the people of England, to dot Were it not 
well to * bide a wee,’’ and trust our minister? 
All questions of foreign polities must of necessity 
be entrusted more implicitly to the minister than 
any department of home affairs. The nation at 
large has not at the moment of action the same 
power of acquiring information that the minister 
possesses. Our duty is to choose our minister, 
steadily support him, and then judge him by the 
results of his acts. We have a minister in whom 
we can place entire confidence; Jet us then 
strengthen his hands to the utmost. The present 
question seems to me far too grave to be treated 
of in public meetings, far too momentous for mere 
expressions of sympathy. 
solemn consideration than any mere utterance of 
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personal feeling ; for it is a national, not an indi- 
vidual question, and individuals are responsible to 
God and their consciences, nations to God and the 
world. What is wanted is a great minister, un- 
embarrassed by external agitation, uncriticized by 
well-meaning but half-informed zeal, but calmly 
and steadily supported by the quiet confidence of 
the English people, who trust him for his past 
services, but who are able to judge him for his 
future acts, who rationally give and rationally 
withhold their esteem. We have the minister, 
let the nation do the rest. Above all, let us not 
be led to neglect our duty by any dreams of per- 
fect peace. 





An Utrtra-Tory Opinion on THe Question. 
—The * Standard,’’ much to its honor, thus writes 
on the contemplated possibility of war. 


Our minister at Constantinople, whose proceed- 
ings give the first warning of the impending calam- 
ity, is a man of high talents, of immovable temper, 
and of great experience—one who may well take 
his place at the head of the diplomacy of Europe. 
The pretext for the threatened outrage upon the 
Turkish empire is almost too flimsy to deserve the 
compliment of an exposure. Some Magyars, sub- 
jects of the Emperor of Austria before he broke 
faith with them, but never subjects of the Austrian 
empire, and some Poles, allies of these Magyars in 
a war against the Ausfrian empire, have taken 
refuge in the Turkish fortress of Widdin. The 
ezar demands that these unhappy fugitives be 
delivered up to him—making no concealment of 
his purpose of putting them to death. Upon what 
grounds can such a demand be supported’! The 
Magyars never owed any allegiance to Russia, 
never offered any injury to the autocrat or his sub- 
jects ; on the other hand, he has been the aggressor 
in the war against them from first to last; and if 
the Poles have been entrapped into a de facto sub- 
jection to the Russian despot, in gross violation of 
the treaty of Vienna, those of the nation escaped to 
Widdin have committed no offence whatever against 
the prince who clamors for their blood, no offence 
which, were they de jure his subjects, as they are 
de fato, would, according to public law, justify 
him in touching a hair of their heads. It is impos- 
sible to show that the Poles, in alliance with the 
Magyars, whose case is perfectly pure, have com- 
mitted any offence against Russia. Upon what 
pretence, then, can the czar call upon the Turkish 
government to become accessary to the murder of 
these unhappy men by delivering them into his 
hand? The truth is, that it is a quarrel with Tur- 
key, not the blood of a few hundred fugitives, of 
which the Russian government is in pursuit. Eu- 
rope is distracted and poor; Russia is free from 
disorder, und, as we have lately seen, purse-proud ; 
and the time anxiously contemplated by Peter and 
Katharine—the time for realizing their scheme of 
annexing Turkey—appears to have arrived. Ought 
the free states of Europe to submit to this? Ought 
they to wait until the peremptory demand shall 
come to London or Paris to deliver up individuals 
obnoxious to Russian vengeance? They ought not, 
and we trust they will not, even though war should 





be the alternative. Sir Stratford Canning plain! 
knows how the Russian cabinet is to be encountered, 


It demands far more | and so far we are safe in his hands. Sir Stratford’s 


communication doubtless formed the subject of de- 
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liberation at the cabinet council suddenly assembled 
on Tuesday ; and it is well to let our rulers and to 
let strangers know, that the persons in this country 
most opposed to revolutionary changes are not be- 
hind their fellow-citizens in resisting everywhere 
the aggressions of despotism. 


From the Spectator, 6 Oct. 

Russia and Turkey—the Wolf and the Lamb— 
these few words almost suffice to describe the spec- 
tacle which is before the world this week; for the 
mere pretext or occasion signifies little. Russia is 
threatening Turkey, and Austria is helping the 
Museovite. ‘The pretext is furnished by the refuge 
which the vanquished Hungarian leaders and their 
Polish brothers in arms sought in the Turkish ter- 
ritory. 

At the first receipt of the news it was disbelieved, 
the demand was represented as being so insolently | 
made. Prince Radzivil, the special envoy from St. 
Petersburg to Constantinople, was said to have de- 
manded the surrender of the fugitives, avowing | 
that they should be put to death, and threatening | 
the Porte with the consequences of refusal. Al-| 
though the demeanor of Russia to Turkey had tra- 
ditionally been overbearing, anything so flagrantly | 
indecorous seemed to be incompatible equally with 
the usages of the present day and the notorious tact 
of Russian diplomatists. 

Circumstances, however, soon lent corroboration 
to the report in its substantials. Our own govern- 
ment is evidently moved by some urgent claim on 
its attention. The ministerial G/obe, and quasi- 
ministerial Times, treat the intelligence as grave, 
and prepare the public mind for some ‘“ spirited”’ 
procedure ; the leading journal, however, having a 
special eye also to splicing its new anti-absolute 
policy on to its recent apologies for Austria and 
Russia. A cabinet council was suddenly summoned 
by Lord Palmerston. In short, something was 
seriously the matter, and Turkey the object of 
solicitude. 

The later reports wear every appearance of prob- 
ability, and state the affair in a manner quite com- 
prehensible. It seems that Russia had demanded 
the surrender of certain persons, her own subjects, 
namely, natives of Poland ; and Austria had made 
a similar demand as to her subjects, Hungarians. 
Russia relied on the treaty of Kainarji of 1774, by 
which Russia and Turkey reciprocally bound them- 
selves to surrender or expel each other's fugitive 
subjects ; Austria, on the treaty of Passarowiez, by 
which she and Turkey were reciprocally bound to 
withhold a refuge from rebels and malecontents. The 
sultan and his government were unanimous in refus- 
ing ; and the foreign minister addressed a string of 
questions to the French and English ambassadors, 
in effect asking whether they considered the Porte 
bound by the treaties to deliver the fugitives, and 
whether, if war should be the consequence of re- 








fusal, France and England would support the Turk- 


ish sovereign with armed succorst The reply of | 


the French and English ambassadors, Sir Stratford 
Canning and General Aupick, was, substantially, 
that the treaties did not warrant Austria and Russia 
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in making the demand, and did not bind Turkey to 
comply ; that armed succors could not be promised 
without special instructions to that effect from Paris 
and London ; but that the English and French gov- 
ernments would offer their mediation. 

How far the English cabinet has resolved to sup- 
port this position, is not yet known ; but it is reported 
that the English fleet has been ordered to sail from 
Malta for the Dardanelles. 
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Is there to be a war in Turkey, or not? That 
is the question of the day, and much may be said 
on both sides of it; the unknown event, however, 
is marching on without much mercy for the wishes 
of those who anticipate war with most dislike. If 
there be war, will England be bound to help 
Turkey ; and whether bound in honor or not, will 
she do it? Those are questions still more eagerly 
put, not altogether in the boldest spirit. ‘* I don’t 
think our ministers will have the pluck!’ cries 
the statesman of the ** shopoeracy,”’ with a sickly 
sneer, to hide his fears lest they should. And 
that statesman is precisely the object of alarm to 
the ministers ; whom he despises for fearing him- 
self, internally conscious as he is that there is 
nothing about him to be really afraid of. 

One enormous impediment stands in the way of 
England's taking part in any war—the financial 
demands for such a purpose. It is a double diffi- 
culty—difficult in itself, and difficult through what 
opponents may make of it. However ministers 
may feel nationally and chivalrously bound to sup- 
port Turkey, they may naturally shrink from the 
immediate consequence at home—war on the Dan- 
ube is more income-taxr on the Thames. And how- 
ever Notting Hill and Camberwell may have ‘‘ come 
forward’’ to follow up Lord Palmerston’s “ spirited 
protests,”’ it is to be doubted how far they would 
come forward with the subsidies needful to put 
those protests into action. It is not impossible 
that politicians of very dishonest or limited mind 
might trade on this dilemma—that, while insti- 
gating protests and denunciations, they may raise 
a great outery against unpopular taxation, and 
strive to force “ financial reform’’ by threatening 
to oust a ministry that is so audacious as to con- 
template an increase of the ineome-tax. Such 
sort of intrigue, however transparent, is one by ne 
means impossible to the smaller class of politicians 
with whom opportunity is right and personal sue 
cess better than sacrifice fur the welfare of nations 

We need not dwell on the other great and glar 
ing impediment—the natural and cultivated repug- 
nance to war, which must make every statesman 
pause in resorting to it, and resort to it only when 
fortified by the firm conclusion that bloodshed, and 
even the worse calamities of war, are not so bad 
as the evils entailed upon mankind by default of 
resistance to gigantic wrong. These considerations 
would make any statesman pause—would make 
any nation hold the advocate of war sternly to 
account. 
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But it is not to be denied that very considerable 
facilities would, for a time at least, attend the ca- 
reer of a war minister. The mere strength and 
power derived from singleness of purpose would 
place him on inexpugnable vantage-ground. Al- 
though habits of trade and the coddling of extreme 
civilization have seemed to deaden the innate spirit 
of physical contest in the English nation, the first 
** silver snarling’ of the war-trumpet would rouse 
the inborn demon, and English eyes would flash 
as they have not done for many a year. All peo- 
ples, especially the English, affect positive results ; 
and the English have been rather sickened of late 
by very negative or indeterminate results to their 
statesmanship ; a war minister would have posi- 
tive, distinct, palpable results enough, and to spare 
—critical results, highly exciting to the public 
interests ; hopeful results ; ‘‘ glorious’’ results. 

Besides those adventitious attractions, it is not 
to be maintained that war must necessarily be in 
all other respects disastrous. That it would be 
attended with trouble and loss is most certain ; 
nearly as certain that the evil would be anything 
but unmixed. Many good movements are going 
on sluggishly and ineptly, which the violent revul- 
sion of a war would stir into life. Upon nations, 
even as upon individuals, the force of inertness, 
routine, and false shame, is paralyzing ; it is diffi- 
cult for the most powerful to take heart of grace, 
break off its long error, and turn over a new leaf. 
We shall but touch upon instances. 

Commerce would be harshly jarred and unsettled, 
but not altogether unhappily, if after the disturbance 
it settled again in better channels. We see it to 
be in many cases in bad channels, but we cannot 
effect the change, which might perhaps be done at 
a jerk. At home, our railway habits of trade 
might not be the worse for some overwhelming 
deluge of other interests to break off for a time all 
but the quiet essential part. Abroad, we have got 
into bad ways—as with Brazil: the attempt to 
force our morals upon Brazilian conscience be- 
trayed us into false diplomatic relations; our di- 
plomacy borrowed its coercive power from com- 
merce, and an endless series of inconsistencies has 
landed us in a quarrel with one of our best cus- 
tomers, of such a kind that we can scarcely take a 
step towards reconciliation without further incon- 
sistencies. A war might cut that Gordian knot 
for us, oblige us to exchange refinements and en- 
tangled questions for essentials, and by forcing us 
into more direct courses, make us acknowledge the 
sweet uses of adversity. France is unfair to us; 
for she does not adequately reciprocate our com- 
mercial concessions—perhaps for want of a more 
thorough understanding, not so much of our eco- 
nomical arguments, as of our sincerity. France 
suspects us of a cold, calculating selfishness, which 
cares liitle what wrong is done so that we escape 
the responsibilities and the consequences. Were 
the two countries compelled to fight side by side 
for justice to Europe, a better understanding could 
scarcely fail to grow up, and France would learn, 
out of mere good fellowship, to show a better faith 
in consulting mutual interests. 





Similar influences might befall in political affairs. 
At home, we have got into a very ill-conditicned 
state—a morbid appetite for ‘‘ reforms,’’ with 
never a one ripe in public opinion, but a constant 
pandering to the appetite by dealers in green crudi- 
ties. Every part of the nation has an unhealthy 
longing, and no power or vigor to satisfy itself. 
We should be all the better for breaking this off 
for a season; and the urgent demands of a war- 
time would bring us roughly to account. States- 
men would not boggle and falter, asking for 
** pressure from without” to help them in buckling 
themselves to their duty: they would soon know 
what reforms stand for finished ideas in the publie 
mind, and those would become facts accomplished 
without further delaying, to be got out of the way 
of action. Mere a priori * reforms,’’ got up to 
satisfy a crotchet or make an agitation, would be 
brushed aside with other child’s-play. Those 
larger reform measures which are still baking in 
the public mind, unmatured, would be ,put by for 
a time, to be taken up with more freshness and 
resolve in their turn; and probably the ultimate 
suecess of such measures would not be really hin- 
dered by present postponement. Some measures 
of justice and common sense might be directly 
hastened. The luxury of sporting with colonies 
would be abandoned, to do them substantial justice, 
The mischievous squadron on the coast of Africa 
—that great embodied and armed nonsense, which 
yearly diverts a good round sum, engages our 
ships, and complicates our relations with friends 
—would be given up. 

Abroad, changes not less happy might be antici- 
pated : embarrassments arising from deference for 
many an old treaty would be swept away ; Austria 
and Russia, and all their allies, would forfeit 1815: 
England and France would be set free to negotiate 
directly with Italy, Hungary, the German nations 
—ay, and with Poland—and so to bring the peoples 
once for al] into the councils of Europe. Nay, 
there is no saying what a Turkish war might do 
for the Russian nobles—those unhappy magnates 
whom one occasionally meets wandering about the 
continent, ‘ton leave,’’ stung with a mortified 
sense of degradation to see their compeers of the 
west, free and independent, travelling where they 
list without reporting all their movements to a 
bureau at home. 

No—a war in 1850 would not tend altogether 
in favor of absolutism. Perhaps, for that very 
reason, Russia may not go so far as to bring 
the generosity of France and England to the 
test. 





From the Economist. 

At present, our interference is confined to pro- 
tests and remonstrances ; but if they are not sue- 
cessful, and Russia persists in attacking Turkey, 
they will be followed by acts, and the whole 
power of England will be put forth to aid 
Turkey and beat back the Northern Bear. A 
war between Russia and Turkey on such a 
pretext would be followed by a war betweem 
Russia and England, and probably between 
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Russia and France. Austria must be involved in 
it on the side of Russia, by whose arrogance 
Europe is threatened with a far worse war than 
that which Russia sent its forces into Hungary to 
quell. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the conduct 
of Russia, in arrogantly making such a demand, 
and in threatening to support it by force of arms, 
violates the laws of nations. She aspires, then, 
to make a new code of national laws, and be the 
sole legislator for Europe. ‘This eannot be al- 
lowed. No one of the great powers is so weak 
in such a contest as Russia. She can have no 
efficient allies. Austria is too much involved in 
Italy and Hungary to be able to render her any 
material assistance. Italy would probably be in- 
vaded by the French, and under their auspices 
would again rise, most probably with much greater 
success than in 1848, to chase away the Austrians. 
Hungary, not yet pacified, and no longer cordially 
united with Austria, hating Russia as the instru- 
ment of her subjugation, would probably again be 
urged into insurrection. All the German subjects 
of Austria must be opposed to measures involving | 
the possibility of such occurrences, and must be 
disinclined to see Russian power predominant. A 
war which would set loose in Austria all the ele-| 
ments of disorder, would be fatal to its greatness. 
Austria, in such a contest, can afford Russia no 
efficient aid. 

The finances of Russia are not in a condition 
to enable her to enter into a war with England 
and France. She has, too, a little war on her 
hands with the Cireassians, which might become 
& great internal war embracing the bulk of her 
Mahometan population, were she to engage in a| 
eontest with Turkey, England, and France. We 
trust, therefore, that a true sense of his own 
position, and the language used by our govern- 
ment, will be sufficient to make the Emperor of 
Russia sensible that he lias taken a wrong step. 
He will, probably, listen to reason and the re- 
monstrances of England and France. We hope 
there will be no war. The people of Europe 
waut peace. For nothing did they hate political 
change so much as that it disturbed peace, and 
they will not pardon in the Emperor of Russia 
that which they have loudly and fiercely con- 
demued in all the demagogues and revolutionists 
of the age. 

Should the emperor fancy that his honor is con- 
cerned, and that he cannot retreat—should his 
success over the Hungarians inspire him with a 
notion that he can succeed in whatever he under- 
takes—there is but one course for England. She 
cannot suffer the autocrat to dictate the laws of 
Europe. She is pledged to uphold the Turkish 
empire, and she cannot allow the czar to dismem- 
ber it at his pleasure. She has her Indian empire 
to look to, and cannot allow Turkey to be incor- | 
porated with Russia, It is seldom that so good a| 
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cause as this justifies the employment of our armed 
force in foreign contests. This, too, has suddenly 
come on us. The armies of Russia are no doubt 
ready to proceed from Hungary to Turkey, and 
can only be stopped by a resolute action on our 
part. Such a case brings the arbitration theory 
of the universal peace party to the test. It has 
espoused the cause of Hungary; it would like te 
see the Hungarian and Polish refugees protected 
from the wrath of the emperor; but England, in 
such a case, relying on a:bitration, and disarmed, 
would be constrained to see the rights of hospitality 
and the laws of nations violated. She would then 
be a consenting party to inflicting a great outrage 
on humanity, and giving the last blow to the inde- 
pendence of Hangary and Poland. «de 





THE DYING BOY. 
{Wedo not know to whom to credit the following lines. ] 


On, I long to lie, dear mother, 
On the cool and fragrant grass, 

With nought but the sky above my head 
And the shadowing clouds that pass. 


And I want the bright, bright sunshine 
All round about my bed ; 

I will close my eyes, and God will think 
Your little boy is dead! 


Then Christ will send an Angel 
To take me up to him; 

He wi!l bear me slow and steadily, 
Far through the ether dim. 


He will gently, gently lay me 
Close to the Saviour’s side, 

And when I ‘m sure that we ’re in heaven, 
My eyes I'll open wide. 


And I ‘ll look among the Angels 
That stand about the Throne, 
Till I find my sister Mary, 
For I know that she is one. 


And when I find her, mother, 
We will go away alone, 

And I will tell her how we ’ve mourned 
Ali the while she has been gone. 


Oh! I shall be delighted 
To hear her speak again— 

Though I know she ‘Il ne’er return to us— 
To ask her would be vain! 


So I'll put my arms around her, 
And look into her eyes, 

And remember all I said to her, 
And all her sweet replies. 


And then I'll ask the Angel 
To take me back to you— 

He ‘ll bear me slow and steadily, 
Down through the ether blue. 


And you ‘ll only think, dear mother, 
1 have been out at play, 

And have gone to sleep beneath a tree, 
This sultry summer day. 


be 
ii 
iv 
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Paosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ebly received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
ere able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader, 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
monntain Seenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the 7 Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tion Observer ; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Navai reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the hest articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
F'raser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth's, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and w&dom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase of the thunder of Tue Times. e shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new pron of the British colonies. “ 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatiy multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Traveliers, oe | Politicians, with 
ali »arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Terms.—The Livine Ace 1s published every Sutur- 
day, by E. Lirtece & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
fie sis., Boston; Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. Z‘pTo 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Four copies for . . « «. $2000. 
hee «6*hCU ° ° . - $0 00. 
Twelve“ “ “ue $50 00. 





Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
ness | or a dollar and a haif in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes, 








now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with ou® 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastenin 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state o 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 
phical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 

(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matier for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 

uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable te 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of ‘he movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of bustness and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. : 

We hope that, by ‘“‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wi) 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements, 
in all rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work- and for doing this a See practi ol 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. Aud we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4) cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be cha with more than newspaper 
postage, (Ij cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to 
advantage in compurison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quurterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is alout 14 
cents. The rolumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has a apn to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the ex 
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Englis 
the utinost expansion of the present age. 


W asnineton, 27 Dec., 1845. 


J. Q. ADAMS, 








ition only of the current literature of the 
language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
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